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PASSING COMMENT 


REPRE, 


Publishing: not for dabblers 


Special obligations to the public fall on any com- 
pany that publishes newspapers. The obligations are 
redoubled when—as in the case of the Du Ponts, 
described on page 13 and following—a large cor- 
poration owns the only newspapers in a town that 
it already dominates. To attempt to edit the papers 
from the corporation’s point of view is to court 
trouble: ill repute for the newspapers and their em- 
ployees, burdensome public-relations problems for 
the company, and, worst of all, disservice to a com- 
munity that has a right to expect an unmuddied flow 
of news from its papers. No one has yet devised a 
newspaper that is both an unbiased provider of pub- 
lic information and a faithful, page-by-page reflector 
of the views of a giant corporation, Anaconda Copper 
learned that before selling its Montana newspapers. 
Labor unions have learned a similar lesson. 

In Wilmington, the apparent offenders are not 
evil men. They simply are men of pronounced 
politico-economic views who completely lack the 
professional’s appreciation of a newspaper’s obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. They seem to have allowed 
their own strong convictions to blur the clear dis- 
tinction between news columns and editorials, be- 
tween free discussion and ostrich practices, between 
balance and suppression. The case raises anew the 
question of whether any vast industrial corporation, 
including one as excellent in its field as Du Pont, 
should even attempt to publish newspapers with its 
left hand. 


Blunted blitz 


Journalism—broadcasting in particular—found it- 
self involved in the recent Texas primary campaign 
in embarrassing ways. One candidate for the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination was a_ broadcaster. 
Gordon B. McLendon is the president of a group 
of stations in Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, and 
points outside Texas. 

Two controversies centered on Mr. McLendon: 

First, he and his opponent, Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough, attempted to outmaneuver each other in 
using the equal-time provisions of the Federal Com- 
munications Act. Starting in February, Mr. McLen- 
don broadcast campaign material daily on his sta- 
tions, meanwhile notifying Senator Yarborough of 
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views of the editors 


his right to request time. Senator Yarborough de- 
layed his request in such a way as to let him saturate 
the McLendon stations in the final days of the cam- 
paign. Despite protests from McLendon lawyers, the 
Senator—a member of the communications subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Commerce Committee—gained 
favorable rulings from the Federal Communications 
Commission. He broadcast fifty-four one-nrinute an- 
nouncements on each McLendon station in the final 
four days — a total of 648 free announcements. 

The second controversy started in the Dallas 
Morning News, which printed on April 12 (the same 
day that it endorsed McLendon) a story that Billie 
Sol Estes (a household name in Texas) had con- 
tributed $50,000 to Yarborough in 1960. 

McLendon used the story by reprint and on the air. 
He broadcast a film of two supposed witnesses to the 
transaction affirming the story. Senator Yarborough 
again called on Washington, in this case the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which sent him word one day before 
the vote that one witness had retracted his story. 

Nonetheless, on election-day morning, McLendon 
put his film on statewide television, causing many 
stations, for fear of libel action, to cut off the sound 
of the recanted witness’s voice. After the primary on 
May 2, the victorious Yarborough set lawyers to 
studying whether he had ground for such action, 

McLendon’s campaign actions—which the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch called “a television blitz”—were 
those of an over-zealous politician, not those of a 
responsible broadcaster. Although his stations have 
not been accused of handling the campaign unfairly, 
it is clear that his control and knowledge of the 
broadcast medium led to its abuse. Senator Yarbor- 
ough’s power in Washington enabled him to instate 
a counter-abuse. But it is possible that on other oc- 
casions the scales would be less equally balanced. 
‘This was a bad precedent on both sides. 


The heavy pencil 


Once more the words of a dead man are being 
used in a political controversy. In its May 8 issue, 
Life printed “a full selection” from the letters of 
Captain Edwin G. Shank, killed on March 24 in 
Vietnam. On May 22, Arthur Sylvester, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, charged that Life had made 
word changes in the letters that “completely altered 





the -ense” of what Captain Shank had written. In 
repiy, Life admitted two errors owing to unintelligi- 
bility and invoked the support of the captain’s widow 
and father for the general tone of the presentation. 
Calling on these witnesses, however, did nothing 
to settle the professional question raised by Sylves- 
ter. Were the word changes simple errors or did 
they in fact lend a coherence to the printed docu- 
ment that did not exist in the original? Here are the 
changes. First, the text of part of the December 4 
letter, released by the Department of Defense: 
We were lucky —no T-28 pilot received so 
much as a hangnail. We’ve got a tremendous 
bird (?) and we’re all skilled — you can be 
proud of us — I am. 


The same passage as it appeared in Life: 


We were lucky. No T-28 pilot received so 
much as a hangnail. We’ve got a tremendous 
esprit and we’re all skilled —so you can be 
proud of us. I am. 


Part of the March 13 letter: 


... Of the three 28’s which have been killed — 
only one was shot down — and even his is de- 
batable. The other two were definite mistakes. 
So I put more trust in the airplane — it can 
take the beating — it increases our odds. 


And the Life version: 


,..of the three T-28’s which have been killed, 
only one was shot down — and even this is de- 
batable. So I put more trust in the airplane. If 
it can take the beating, it increases our odds. 


One observation: These changes involved the only 
two favorable references in the printed selections to 
the airplanes used in Vietnam. If the passages were 
indeed illegible or incomprehensible, how much bet- 
ter it would have been to note the fact in print, 
rather than stand open to the accusation of inter- 
ested tampering. 


Darts and laurels 


{ Error: The acceptance by New York educational 
station, WNDT, of $12,000 from a merchants’ asso- 
ciation to make a documentary on a building project 
that the merchants opposed. Think of the uproar if 
a commercial station had done it! 


{| Television first: The showing of filmed Mexican 
bullfights by station WCIU, Chicago. The words of 
an English humanitarian, Charles Wesley Hume, are 
cited on this subject by Cleveland Amory in the 


Saturday Review: “A heavy burden of guilt rests on 
those editors, journalists, and broadcasters, who, little 
by little, are teaching people to approve of sadism.” 


{| Note to too many Southern copy desks: Why not 
drop the loaded word “mixing” as a synonym for 
integration or desegregation? 


{| Warning: Broadcast handouts are occupying more 
air time. One New York agency distributing them 
reports that 38 per cent of its scripts and 50 per cent 
of its transcriptions or films go on the air intact. 
Worse, identification of such material is erratic. 


{| Ingenuity: The minuscule stock purchases by seven 
Dallas Morning News staff members that let them 
into otherwise closed stockholders’ meetings. 


{| Congratulations: To R. Peter Straus and his radio 
station, WMCA, on the successful conclusion of their 
three-year legal and editorial campaign to force re- 
apportionment of the New York legislature. This was 
one of broadcasting’s most effective efforts. 


Echo of the 1950’s 


Hasn’t journalism, after its experience in the 
1950’s, learned to cope with hit-and-run accusations? 
This item—from The Associated Press and The New 
York Times of May 7, 1964—raises a doubt: 


WASHINGTON, May 6 (AP) 
—Representative John Bell Wil- 
liams, Democrat of Mississippi, 
told the House today that 


“there has been very serious 
Communist infiltration” of or- 
ganizations active for civil 
rights. 





ing 8. 

Mr. Williams said that the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. was trained at a Commu- 


nist institution in Tennessee, 

and he said the Rev. Fred 

Shuttlesworth of Alabama .“has 
ist connections.” 





Readers may recall that the charges against Dr. 
King and Mr. Shuttlesworth were retailed in July, 
1963, by then-Governor Barnett of Mississippi and 
Governor Wallace of Alabama before the Senate 
Commerce Committee. Committee members criti- 
cized and discredited the charges. Yet here they are 
again, in undiluted form, with no indication that 
the writer did more than copy Mr. Williams’s floor 
remarks. This was a minor faux pas on an inside 
page—but it should not happen at all. 
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The new technology 
of election reporting 


Samuel Lubell, who has been reporting on the American electorate since 1952, was in 
the midst of the intense competition and controversy of the 1964 presidential primaries. 
In this article, parts of which are based on a speech he delivered in April before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, he discusses the major trends he has observed 
in the light of the recent pre-convention campaign. Mr. Lubell is director of the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism’s Opinion Reporting Workshop. 


By SAMUEL LUBELL 


The last sixteen years (the years since Harry 
Truman’s victory) have brought revolutionary 
changes in election reporting. These changes have 
tumbled upon us with such rapidity that it is difficult 
to evaluate them. It may be helpful, in the midst of 
another presidential campaign, to try to appraise this 
revolution and its meaning to both journalists and 
the public. 

Three main types of change stand out: 

First, the voters themselves are different. We now 
have a much more nationalized electorate than ever 
before. It might also be termed a split-level elec- 
torate, composed of two distinct generations with 
quite different political sensitivities and experien- 
ces. One generation formed its basic political atti- 
tudes in the depression and Roosevelt period. But 
with each successive election an ever larger part of 
the electorate represents another generation, to whom 
the Great Depression and New Deal and even World 
War II are just pages in history books. None of us, I 
suspect, is sufficiently mindful of the fact that we are 
doing our reporting for two audiences who do not 
share the same historical conditioning. 

Second, the strength of party organization has been 
declining. At the same time, perhaps to compensate 
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for organizational erosion, party strategists now never 
stop campaigning, even in non-election years. It used 
to be that campaigns were brought to a blessed end 
in November and vacation lasted until the next elec- 
tion. Now politicking is perpetual. 

Third, technology is transforming the older tech- 
niques of electioneering and reporting. In 1948 tele- 
vision was unimportant; now it is perhaps the most 
significant single arena of campaigning and a major 
means of political communication. 

The considerable increase in the use of public- 
opinion polls by candidates and by newspapers poses 
new problems. For candidates, the polls have in- 
creased the possibilities of manipulating voters; yet 
the news reporting of all polling is being poorly done. 

The use of computers on election nights has 
touched off a competition among the networks that 
is speeding the vote-reporting enormously but has 
also brought some dubious practices. 

All of these changes have not moved in unison. 
Some even conflict with others. Still, a pattern does 
emerge from them. Taken in the whole, I would sum 
up these changes by saying they are operating to 
increase the theatrical quality of American politics. 

Since 1952, when I first began my grassroots re- 
porting of how the voters themselves feel, I have 
noted that the competition between the parties and 


the reporting of this competition has changed. The 
focus has tended to be less and less on issues and more 
and more on what is often termed “image-making.” 
Because I oppose using the study of public opinion as 
a means of manipulating voters, I do not like this 
trend. Nevertheless, we should not underestimate 
its force. 

The burst of popularity for Henry Cabot Lodge 
this past spring can be attributed largely to the power 
of one mental picture. Repeatedly, when I asked 
voters why they favored Lodge, they replied by recall- 
ing how he looked on television at the United Nations 
talking back to the Russians, That image is now at 
least four years old but it has not faded. It did not 
seem to have occurred to many Lodge supporters 
that he had been carrying out instructions of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the State Department. The 
public rooted for and identified with him. 

This new emphasis on “image” may be changing 
our concept of the presidency. When President Ken- 
nedy came into office, he set about creating an image 
of himself that would contrast sharply with that of 
President Eisenhower. From where I sat, it seemed 
that Kennedy was trying to make Eisenhower look 
like that slow, bumbling old sheriff while Kennedy 
would be the quickest draw in Washington. 

But the image Kennedy left behind contrasts 
also with that of President Johnson who, although 
he is from the West, is not so quick on the draw. 
Although President Johnson stands high in the popu- 
larity ratings, up to now relatively few voters have 
identified with him emotionally. In part, at least, the 
barrier is the Kennedy image. Many Democrats 
whom I have talked with have said, “Johnson doesn’t 
act like a President should.” 

The idea seems to be building up that there is a 
kind of Hollywood or television way that a President 
should act. What kind of democracy do we want? 
Must our political leaders thrill and excite us as if 
they were movie stars? 


The primary stage 

Coming with this trend toward actor-Presidents 
has been the transformation of the electorate into 
a national audience. Regional political differences 
remain important, but my interviews over the years 
show increasingly the same reactions voiced by the 
same kind of voter, no matter what part of the coun- 
try he lives in. 

As one consequence, presidential primaries have 
acquired a new significance. Because of television, the 
armies of political reporters that descend on a state, 
and the scorecard influence of the polls, each major 
primary battle now commands the attention of the 


whole nation. West Virginia or New Hampshire or 
Oregon or California— wherever the primary takes 
place —is no longer one state but a stage across which 
the candidates play to the whole nation. 

These primaries now compete in importance with 
the national convention itself. In 1960, the Demo- 
cratic nomination was settled in West Virginia. When 
the convention met, the real battle was long over. 
This year, as well, many Republican strategists were 
startled to find, after California, that time had vir- 
tually run out on them. 

Determined candidates have always done their 
delegate-bagging before the conventions open. But 
the Republican dilemma also reflected the fact that 
each of this year’s primaries produced a different 
winner, instead of one consistent favorite. 

Nor will the images and impressions that were 
registered on both Republican and Democratic voters 
during the primaries be easily erased. In Oregon and 
California I was struck by the way many Republi- 
cans replied to my questions on how they felt about 
Senator Barry Goldwater by referring to what he had 
said in New Hampshire. 


Polls under fire 

This year’s primaries have also revived criticism 
and concern over the public opinion polls. The place 
of the polls in the voting process does raise a number 
of problems but much of the current confusion re- 
flects poor reporting about the polls. 

At the April meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, I urged the editors to stop the 
misleading practice of lumping all polls under one 
label such as “the polls” or “the pollsters.” The need 
for this editorial reform was demonstrated anew in 
this year’s primaries. 

Actually relatively few polltakers were involved in 
reporting the New Hampshire, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia contests. Only two of us competed in all three 
states—Louis Harris and I. Our findings varied 
enormously but this distinction was often lost in the 
use of the labels “the polls” and “the pollsters.” 

In California, for example, at the same time that 
the Harris poll had Rockefeller leading by 14 per- 
centage points in Los Angeles County, I was writing 
that Goldwater was ahead in the Los Angeles area. 
Since 40 per cent of the Republican vote is con- 
centrated in Los Angeles, this meant a difference 
between a Rockefeller landslide in the state and a 
close contest which Goldwater had a fair chance of 
winning. 

Why were the Harris findings through the Califor- 
nia Campaign accepted so readily by so many political 


writers? Some reporters may have picked the poll 
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findings that fitted their own preference. But I sus- 
pect that many political writers simply do not under- 
stand polls and were not fully appreciative of how 
irreconcilable were mine and the Harris findings. 

This failure by so many papers to distinguish 
clearly between the performance of different poll- 
takers is more important than the mere matter of 
giving credit where credit is earned. Actually it points 
to a vital need for more discriminating and analytic 
reporting of the polls. The public needs such report- 
ing to be able to evaluate the reliability of the polls. 
The reporters need it for their own protection, since 
they have come to rely so heavily on the findings of 
the polls as a basis of forming their own judgment of 
what is going on. 

Some newspapers are trying to report the polls as 
news —take the efforts of Earl Mazo in The New 
York Times. Much more should be done. To improve 
such reporting I would make these suggestions: 

1. The clichés “the polls” and “the pollsters” 
should be dropped from use. 

2. Polls done for private clients or candidates 
should be separated from other polls and be treated 
as press releases. I have great faith in human nature. 
I believe that no one paying for a “poll” will release 
it except in a way that will give him some advantage. 
We should put such “polls” in quotation marks and 
treat them no differently from any other political 
claims. 

3. Polls done solely for the public should be clearly 
identified. If the results of a poll are sufficiently news- 
worthy to be reported then the source of poll should 
also be reported. The flat fact is that the reliability 
of no poll can be properly evaluated by any reader 
without his knowing who did it. 

4. Differences in findings between the major poll- 
takers should be recorded clearly and sharply while 
the campaign is going on. 

5. The evaluation of a poll should cover its whole 
performance through a particular campaign and not 
simply what may be written the day before or the day 
after the voting. 

Technical jargon need not frighten newspapers 
away from examining the polls. Basically one will 
find that the same standards of evaluation can be 
applied to polls as are employed in defining good 
reporting — integrity, conscientious legwork, self-dis- 
cipline over one’s own biases, a wariness against tak- 
ing the outcome for granted, a flexibility in adjusting 
one’s methods to the special problems and _ issues 
posed by the particular election. 

Even more fundamental than improving the re- 
porting on polls is the need for newspapers to do their 
own interviewing of voters. The reporting of public 
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opinion is too vital and too big a job to be left to the 
full-time polltakers. Almost everything that journal- 
ists deal with involves some aspect of public opinion. 
How to report public opinion is a craft that news- 
papers must learn to master. 

In election reporting, systematic interviewing of 
the voters is needed as a protection against the efforts 
of politicians to fool the public. The last few years 
have brought a prodigious increase in the use of polls 
by candidates. Few candidates for major public offices 
will now conduct a campaign without a poll. These 
polls serve the candidates as the equivalent of mili- 
tary intelligence around which they build their cam- 
paigns, shape their strategies, and plan their efforts 
to manipulate the emotions of the voters. 

To understand what the candidates are up to, 
journalists need to know the kind of information 
and intelligence that is coming back to the candi- 
dates through their polls. Journalists need to know 
how the public thinks and feels inde pendently of what 
the politicians may be telling the political reporters. 

As a specific illustration of what can happen, take 
the 1961 election for mayor in New York City. This 
was one of the worst-covered elections in all my ex- 
perience, primarily because no New York newspaper 
talked to the voters during the campaign. 

To learn how political parties use polls, I took on 
the job of surveying New York’s voters for the Re- 
publicans. During the primary campaign, the news- 
papers took at face value the image built up by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner as an underdog fighting 
the so-called Tammany machine. He was pictured 
as battling against heavy odds, with only a small 
chance of winning. Yet my interviews showed he was 
drawing nearly two thirds of the registered Demo- 
cratic vote. The Wagner victory was hailed as a 
great “upset.” Yet both my interviews and the vot- 
ing returns made it clear that what was left of the 
old Tammany machine no longer could deliver. 


Behind the computer mystery 

It seems to me there is also a need to penetrate 
beyond the mysterious aura that has been built up 
around the electronic computers and how they per- 
form on election night. The networks have taken it 
upon themselves to decide when to declare one can- 
didate the winner. Many individual newspapers have 
done this in the past. But the network operation dif- 
fers in two respects: Its declaration of the winner is 
reinforced -by the authority of the computers; and 
the “headline” the networks put out flashes instan- 
taneously across the nation. This poses a serious 
ethical problem. Is it proper to declare an election 
over before a part of the electorate has voted? 





Canada forbids the broadcasting of election. results 
in any province until after the polls have closed. 
The FCC should serve broadcasters with a “show 
cause” order as to why this same rule should not be 
promulgated in the United States. No one knows 
how much bandwagon influence may be touched off 
by declaring someone a winner. However, I do be- 
lieve the public is entitled to feel that no election is 
swung by any such influence. 

It is also important to make clear to the public 
what computer “projections” of the vote are based 
upon and to strip the machines of any claim to super- 
human magic. The machines are no better than 
the men who “program” them and every election 
poses its own distinctive problems. The computers 
may succeed in some cases and fail in other. The early 
returns serve the computers as the equivalent of a 
statistical sample of the whole vote, but the kind of 
sample that may be needed for accurate projection 
is not constant for every election. In 1956, for ex- 
ample, one could take the earliest returns in the East 
and project them as if they would apply across the 
whole country and be accurate. This was because 
Eisenhower was winning by a landslide. 

When this was done in 1960, it boomeranged be- 
cause the Kennedy-Nixon vote fell unevenly across 
the country according to the proportion of Catholics 
in a state. 


Hazards of projection 


How the votes are reported by precinct boards in 
different states can also affect the computer perform- 
ances. This year’s Oregon primary, for example, was 
custom-tailored to the needs of the computers. The 
election boards in Oregon counted the ballots during 
the day. When the polls closed at eight o’clock these 
partial returns were released simultaneously through 
most of the state. This gave the computers a quite 
large statistical sampling of the vote. An overwhelm- 
ing trend in favor of Rockefeller also favored them. 

In California, by contrast, the returns reported at 
the outset were so-called “snap tallies’—perhaps the 
first twenty-five ballots were counted, then thirty 
more ballots and fifty more ballots, until the pre- 
cinct tally was finished. In the past these snap tal- 
lies have not proved reliable for precise projections. 
The records of Ben Hite, the Los Angeles County 
registrar of voters, show that in 1962 a full third of 
the vote had to be in before the snap tallies came 
close to the final vote percentages. 

In the extremely tight 1960 presidential election, 
even with a third of the vote reported, the California 
snap tallies still showed John F. Kennedy four per- 
centage points ahead of what he finally got. 


CBS has employed a “Vote Profile Analysis” to 
declare its election winners. More simply expressed, 
this calls for pulling in the returns from a small num- 
ber of carefully selected percincts that mirror the 
electorate. I have been a strong advocate of this pre- 
cinct approach having used it myself since 1952. 

The main advantage of the precinct approach is 
that it enables one to spot the trend of change from 
one election to the next. This the running totals do 
not do since they do not identify where the vote is 
coming from. 

Precise statistical projections are possible on the 
basis of a small number of precincts, with or without 
computers. In 1962, over ABC, our five Philadelphia 
precincts were only | per cent off the vote for 
the whole city; our New York City precincts came 
within | per cent of the final vote for both Governor 
Rockefeller and Senator Javits. 


Calling the winner 

In many situations, the decision on calling the elec- 
tion winner is largely a subjective one and should 
really be classified as a human “stunt” rather than as 
the “computerized” equivalent of an official count. 
The fact that a computer is employed may mislead 
the public by creating the illusion of mechanical 
efficiency when the performance is strictly human. 

This is what happened, I believe, in California. 
The decisive factor was the atmosphere of intense 
competition to be the first in announcing the winner. 
‘The computers themselves were almost like bystanders. 

In California, I was on the RKO General radio 
group and hoping to beat the networks and com- 
puters with two devices — having stringers call in 
returns from key precincts and, during the day, inter- 
viewing voters as they left the polls, a method I had 
used in New Hampshire and Oregon. The interviews 
confirmed my campaign finding that Rockefeller had 
little strength in the Los Angeles area. Two minutes 
after the polls in Los Angeles closed, I went on the 
air and said, “Senator Goldwater has carried Los An- 
geles County...this means he has a good chance 
of winning the state.” I refrained from any state-wide 
declaration until the northern California polls closed 
an hour later. 

CBS also had used voter interviews during the day. 
Bill Leonard, who heads the CBS election unit, says 
that this interviewing was a major influence in CBS’s 
decision to declare at 7:22, Los Angeles time, that 
Goldwater had won. The decision thus was based on 
these interviews, on partial tallies, on full totals from 
one county, and on full returns from some of the 
CBS sample precincts. The first CBS projection of 
53 per cent for Goldwater had to be scaled down to 
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51 per cent as more complete returns came in. Some 
guch revision was bound to come, I believe, in view 
of the partial nature of the early returns. 

No serious questjons would have been raised about 
the CBS declaration had the network labeled it as 
a prediction —“Goldwater will carry California.” 

But when is it justified to state as a fact, not a 
forecast, that a candidate has won an election? 

This question will come up again in November. 
Although the networks and wire services have wisely 
agreed to pool the collection of voting returns, they 
still will be competing with one another in calling the 
winners first. If what was done in California is re- 
peated, the network projections may be based on a 
mixture of actual returns and of interviews. This 
marriage of polling on election day with actual vote 
results can be highly efficient. But it is an operation in 
which human judgments are critical at nearly every 
point and in which miscalculations are a constant 
danger, with risks varying from contest to contest. 

I have stressed the roles of computers and of 
opinion polls, not because they are the most important 
parts of election reporting, but because they drama- 
tize a basic challenge that recent changes raise for 
journalism. Election reporting is being reshaped by 
a kind of statistical technology that most journalists 
do not undérstand. This statistical technology rests 
on several assumptions : 

That virtually every aspect of human behavior 
can be reduced to quantitative terms. 

-That society can be dealt with in terms of 
groups, with variations among individuals merged 
into averages and probabilities. 

That people for the most part will continue to 
react in the future as they have in the past. 

Each of these assumptions is valid to a degree, 
but if pushed beyond the point of legitimate appli- 
cability can produce distorted, inaccurate reporting. 
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For example, there is a remarkable degree of con- 
tinuity in voting from the past to the present. But 
at all times some changes are taking place in old 
voting patterns. Much of the electorate can be divided 
into economic and ethnic groups, each of which 
serves as a carrier of distinctive attitudes. But within 
each group some individuals react differently from 
the group as a whole. Moreover, attitudes are 
changed by events and leadership. 

Finally, while many aspects of human behavior 
can be reduced to quantitative terms, they often 
emerge in tortured forms. What cannot be adjusted 
to the computer’s binary “mentality” is discarded 
or twisted into “the best figures we can get.” 

Good reporting should aim at widening the pub- 
lic’s sensitivities to the interrelationships that bind 
together our society and the world. I fear a narrow- 
ing of our understanding of society because of the 
pressure to oversimplify complex relationships into 
quantitative terms. This narrowing tendency extends 
far beyond election reporting to the whole of society, 
to our very ability to govern ourselves. 

Two broad courses of journalistic action are 
needed. First, we should probe into and report ana- 
lytically all the many kinds of manipulation by 
statistics that are going on, from polls and computers 
to the uses of statistical headlines which purport to 
measure poverty, unemployment, economic growth. 

Second, we should intensify our own efforts to 
report the range of human happenings in terms of 
the widest possible sensitivity. Where the statistically- 
minded narrow the public’s perceptions, journalists 
should widen them. 

In such a competition, I believe that human brains, 
with leg-work, will emerge on top. In the process we 
also will force a sharper definition of what can jus- 
tifiably be rendered unto the statistical Caesars and 
what should remain to the human spirit. 





“16 said yes, 10 said no, 
and 162 shot it out wi’ me.’’ 


Clayton — Daily Mirror, London (from IPI Report) 


Public service: 
a 1964 honor roll 


As he did in the summer, 1962, issue, John Hohenberg, secretary to the Advisory Board 
on the Pulitzer Prizes, describes here outstanding exhibits submitted in the past Pulitzer 
Prize season. Mr. Hohenberg, a professor of journalism at Columbia since 1949, is the 
author of Foreign Correspondence: The Great Reporters and Their Times, to be 


published by Columbia University Press in the fall. 


By JOHN HOHENBERG 


Kentucky’s prison system is undergoing major re- 
form. 

North Carolina and Tennessee will have stricter 
voting laws in the 1964 Presidential election. 

Needy families in Washington, Baltimore, and sev- 
eral other cities are now protected against illegal 
profiteering in the Department of Agriculture’s sur- 
plus food program. 

In Arizona and Florida, prospective home owners 
no longer will be victimized by fraudulent sales-by- 
mail of real estate. 

In Florida, taxpayers will save millions of dollars 
in future bond issues through a full-scale reorganiza- 
tion of the state’s road construction program. 

Hundreds of youthful dropouts will be back in 
school in Indiana next fall without the expenditure 
of an extra cent of public funds. 

In Philadelphia, the police department will be rid 
of those who once helped South Philadelphia’s num- 
bers racketeers. 

These are a few examples of the accomplishments 
recorded by American newspapers in scores of public- 
service programs and campaigns during the Pulitzer 
Prize season just past. Never before in the forty-eight 
years of the Pulitzer awards has there been so long 
and diversified an honor roll of accomplishments, 
large and small. In a responsible American news- 
paper campaign in 1964, the heaviest public service 


emphasis is likely to be on the progress of integration, 
on better government, and on better schools, accom- 
panied by a deepening concern over the administra- 
tion of public institutions and the conduct of public 
officials. Beyond purely local or national interests, 
there is a small but developing body of investigatory 
reporting of foreign affairs and public service presen- 
tations of background materials based on foreign 
policy discussions. 

Very little of this is calculated to produce old-time 
screaming headlines or to send circulation figures 
soaring. When such a thing does happen, it is usually 
by accident, not by design. A worthwhile undertak- 
ing in public service journalism is rarely a good 
short-term investment, for it entails heavy additional 
costs, a far greater total staff effort, and a certain 
amount of risk even for highly successful manage- 
ments. No way has yet been found to guarantee suc- 
cess in any such campaign and there are, of course, 
many that fail. 

Still, an ever-increasing seginent of the responsible 
American press is engaging in such work, often in 
the face of public apathy or even downright public 
hostility. Out of the 443 exhibits in the 1964 Pulitzer 
Prize categories for public service, for the four re- 
porting divisions, and for editorial writing, more than 
half dealt with the press’s commitment to the public 
interest in one form or another. (Nominees in 
cartooning, photography, and special citations ac- 
counted for the rest of the 626 entries.) Moreover, as 
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has been pointed out by J. Montgomery Curtis, di- 
rector of the American Press Institute, many similar 
efforts in the daily and weekly field were not entered, 
but scarcely went unnoticed in their own areas. 


Integration a favored topic 

The intense national press interest in the progress 
of integration, which was by far the most popular 
subject among the exhibits, illustrates a change in 
American newspapers’ attitudes. Ten years ago, at 
the time of the historic Supreme Court decision on 
school segregation, there was no apparent interest in 
so touchy and difficult a topic. This year, news- 
papers in almost every major city and in many 
smaller ones— Eastern, Midwestern, Western and 
among the more courageous and dedicated in the 
South — actively advanced the cause of integration 
in a mature and sophisticated manner. 

A special Pulitzer citation, given to the Gannett 
Newspapers for their use of success stories in inte- 
gration, was a partial recognition of the importance 
of the volume and quality of special coverage of the 
most challenging social problem of this era. Many 
individual newspapers, through the use of imagina- 
tive editing and reporting techniques and the bold 
display of pictures, made a special effort to give 
the public the essential background for an under- 
standing of the crisis. Here was no mere routine 
recital of dull and unrelated facts (the curse of the 
newspaper) but a calculated effort to piece together 
the complicated mosaic of an emerging social pat- 
tern, surely a task worthy of the best ‘in journalism. 

It is obviously impossible to name every superior 
effort in this field. Some of the best were the Chicago 
Daily News’s superb team report, “The Negro in 
Chicago”; a series by staff writers and Negro lead- 
ers in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; the New York 
Post’s special report on Negro education; the Wash- 
ington Post’s detailed coverage and interpretation; 
and extended commentaries and campaigns in the 
Des Moines Register, Denver Post, Charlotte Ob- 
server, Cincinnati Enquirer, and Boston Globe. 

Among editorial writers, civil rights also domi- 
nated. For the second successive year the Pulitzer 
Prize went to the owner of a small weekly in Mis- 
sissippi. This year the recipient was Hazel Brannon 
Smith of the Lexington Advertiser. But her coura- 
geous battle against the White Citizens Councils was 
not by any means a lone effort. There were others 
throughout the South who spoke for sanity and 
reason, among them Eugene Patterson of the Atlanta 
Constitution and John A. Hamilton of the Norfolk 
Ledger-Star. It was in part because of the work of 
Hamilton and his newspaper that the 1,700 Negro 
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children of Prince Edward County, Virginia, once 
more are attending school, through the creation of 
a free school association, after a four-year struggle. 
This achievement came a year before the Supreme 
Court’s decision of May 26, 1964, calling for the 
reopening of the public schools in that county. 

Both the 1964 Presidential campaign and the 
public interest in civil rights legislation make it 
evident that integration is likely to be prominent 
for some time to come in American public service 
journalism. The overwhelming support the cause has 
received on the nation’s editorial pages outside the 
South is bound to be reflected in renewed campaigns 
and series in the news columns. There is a commit- 
ment here that is deep and lasting. 


Good government 


The cause of good government — accompanied by 
exposés of bad government, misgovernment, and 
non-government — continues to attract the interest 
of enterprising newspapers in a volume second only 
to that of integration. The watchdog instinct will 
not be denied. 

In the year just past, the Charlotte Observer did 
a staggering amount of work in exposing vote frauds 
based mainly on the misuse of absentee ballots. It was 
finally able to convince the legislature that reform 
of North Carolina’s absentee ballot law was neces- 
sary. New laws were the result of the Observer's 
energetic Campaign. 

Nor was the Nashville Tennessean’s exposure of 
vote frauds any less thorough. In addition to push- 
ing through needed voting reforms, the Tennessean’s 
campaigning helped convict six persons, including a 
city councilman, on a vote-fraud conspiracy charge. 

In the equally important field of legislative reap- 
portionment, victories were won by the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald in California and by the Hartford 
Times in Connecticut. 

Issues of even greater complexity were explored 
by other newspapers. The New York Herald Trib- 
une’s series on “Our Sideline Legislators” created an 
uproar in the Republican-dominated New York 
legislature with an exposure of some members’ out- 
side business interests. The San Jose News delved 
into a pattern of influence that had been exerted on 
California’s state government. The Boston Globe 
did a series on “Reform in Massachusetts,” certainly 
long overdue, and the Charleston Mail exposed 
“mystery companies” that were doing business with 
West Virginia’s state government. Perhaps the most 
difficult feat in this area was the Wall Street Journal’s 
carefully documented account of the outside business 


interests of some federal judges, a forbidding but 
important subject. 

Newspapers that campaigned in specific areas of 
government and pinpointed their targets appeared to 
achieve the most spectacular results. The St. Peters- 
burg Times, winner of the Pulitzer Prize gold medal 
for public service, attacked irregularities in Florida’s 
state road construction program, forced the resig- 
nation of the chairman of jthe Florida State Turnpike 
Authority, and achieved both reorganization and 
reform, with consequent savings of millions of dol- 
lars in future bond issues. 

The Washington Daily News, through Samuel 
Stafford’s one-man inquiry, unmasked wide abuses 
and profiteering in the Department of Agriculture’s 
surplus food program for needy families, bringing 
about necessary reforms in Washington, Baltimore, 
and other cities. 

In Kentucky, the Louisville Times, through the 
brilliant work of young reporter, Dick Berger, 
forced reforms in the state’s penal system. By going 
to prison voluntarily, Berger was able to uncover 
major abuses and to help his paper develop support 
for a four-year program to create a model correc- 
tional plan. 

There were achievements of equal importance 
elsewhere. The Cleveland Plain Dealer played a ma- 
jor role in the investigation and subsequent convic- 
tion of the Cuyahoga County recorder. The Dallas 
Morning News conducted a detailed inquiry into a 
railroad commissioner’s outside oil interests. The 
Nashville Tennessean exposed workhouse conditions 
in Nashville through the efforts of John W. Hemp- 
hill, Jr., who became a voluntary prisoner to do the 
job. Another reporter, Rodney E. Wenz, finding em- 
ployment as a psychiatric aid, helped the Rockford 
Register-Republic achieve reforms in an Illinois in- 
stitution for the mentally retarded. 

In another exposé, the Philadelphia Bulletin pub- 
lished the most unusual evidence of the year — 
pictures of city policemen in front of a South Phila- 
delphia numbers bank. Results included a depart- 
mental shakeup, four arrests, and a Pulitzer Prize 
for Frederick A. Meyer, the photographer, and James 
V. Magee and Albert V. Gaudiosi, reporters. 

Much more investigatory reporting was required 
of Robert A. Caro before his newspaper, Newsday, 
of Garden City, New York, was able to spring the 
trap on Florida and Arizona land-by-mail promoters, 
forcing many of them out of business and bringing 
about at least five indictments. 

The detective story of the year came from Nor- 
man C. Miller of the Wall Street Journal, another 
Pulitzer Prize winner, His was the first comprehensive 









Headlines from campaigns 


Equal rights: From John A. Hamilton's editorials 
in the Lynchburg (Virginia) News (later continued 
in the Norfolk Ledger-Star); and from James K. 
Batten's series in the Charlotte Observer: 


In Prince Edward County: 


Education on Way 


For Deprived Negroes 





Negroes Get 


Jobs Whites 
Don’t Want 


Housing: Slums scrutinized in the Lancaster (Penn- 
sylvania) New Era and in the Chicago Daily News, 
jointly with a local television station: 






Welsh Mountain--Lancaster 
County’s Worst Rural Slum 


Exclusive 


THE STORY OF 
CHICAGO'S SLUMS 


Conflict of interest: Series in New York Herald 
Tribune: 


A Double Standard in Ethies 





Our Sideline Legislators 
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account of the multi-million-dollar bankruptcy of the 
Allied Crude Vegetable Oil and Refining Company 
and the huge swindle accompanying it. 

There were a number of other campaigns dealing 
with the administration of justice, some more suc- 
cessful than others. The Miami News investigated 
alleged irregularities in Florida auto insurance. The 
Flint Journal attacked an alleged fraud in a Michi- 
gan water supply project. And in New York City, 
all newspapers protested editorially when a Bronx 
judge’s son was freed by three other Bronx judges 
in connection with the auto deaths of five persons. 
After campaigns by the New York Journal-American, 
the New York Herald Tribune and the New York 
Post, the judge’s son was finally convicted of punch- 
ing a Post photographer. 

Widening interest in education attracted the atten- 
tion of newspapers as large as the Chicago Tribune, 
with a special series on higher education, and as small 
as the Baxley News-Banner, which did a series on that 
Georgia town’s own school problems. The Indian- 
apolis News put on a campaign against school drop- 
outs that achieved substantial results without any 
increase in funds for education. Thoughtful cam- 
paigns for the improvement of education facilities 
were published in such papers as the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, the Fall River Herald News and the Tucson 
Citizen. In Salt Lake City, the temporary solution 
of a school crisis was brought about in large part 
through the work of the Deseret News and the Salt 
Lake Tribune. 


Modest victories 

Some newspapers were content to achieve rela- 
tively small victories which were, nevertheless, of 
benefit to their communities. Thus, the Clinton Her- 
ald raised funds to remodel and save the only hospi- 
tal in Clinton, Iowa. The Duluth Herald and News- 
Tribune led a successful drive for a new auditorium. 
The Gainesville Sun of Florida exposed a home 
repair racket. The High Point Enterprise of North 
Carolina successfully fought for a school lunch pro- 
gram. The Kansas City Star discovered that some 
psychiatric patients had been put in jail for lack of 
room in hospitals and succeeded in halting the prac- 
tice. The New York Journal-American, in two days, 
persuaded New York City to rename Idlewild Air- 
port in honor of John F. Kennedy. The Ogdensburg 
Journal battled for and restored regular airline serv- 
ice for its area in New York. The Orlando Sentinel 
put on a successful drive for a theater-convention hall. 

This year, as in every year, a few newspapers un- 
covered new topics for public service campaigns. Be- 
fore the assassination of President Kennedy, the 
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Christian Science Monitor published a series by 
Josephine Ripley advocating a halt to all sales of guns 
by mail order, the method by which Lee Oswald 
obtained his rifle. Newsday campaigned for a bridge 


between Connecticut and the Orient Point end of 
[Long Island. The Minneapolis Tribune published 
a different kind of hospital series by Victor Cohn, its 
science editor, who reported on the city’s hospitals in 
a highly sophisticated manner. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal published an exposé of connections between the 
Mafia and business. Edwina Davis, science editor of 
the Atlanta Journal, did a series on epidemiology 
programs at the Atlanta Communicable Disease 
Center. The New Orleans States-Item published an 
article about a retarded child, written by his father. 
The Oakland Tribune and other papers in the area 
campaigned to halt the filling of San Francisco’ Bay. 
An investigatory series on Pennsylvania “rural slums” 
was featured by the Lancaster New Era. One of the 
most complex of all subjects, the national wheat 
referendum, was explained for city folk by Richard 
Orr, farm editor of the Chicago Tribune. Allan 
Temko, an architectural critic, published a protest 
in the San Francisco Chronicle against the design of 
a new cathedral in the city. 

All the more familiar subjects were present in con- 
siderable numbers, some achieving more than othe 

-urban renewal, science in industry, health prob- 
blems, conservation of parklands, the problems of 
minorities other than Negroes, traffic safety, waiter 
conservation, the problems of labor. But the one 
closest to the hearts of the newspapermen themselves 
was the brilliant and revealing article by A. H. 
Raskin of The New York Times on the 114-day New 
York newspaper sirike. There are few who can write 
even one such story during a lifetime. 

This outpouring of public service journalism is 
a testimonial to the ever-deepening commitment of 
the responsible American press to the protection of 
the public interest. True, we have by no means seen 
the last of shoddy newspapers and bad newspaper 
work, any more than we have been able as yet to 
achieve the millennium in politics, business and in- 
dustry, law, medicine, religion, or the arts. But the 
readers of a respectable proportion of the American 
newspapers’ 60,000,000 copies a day do have the 
assurance that their editors and publishers are not 
satisfied to print a little news, a lot of stale entertain- 
ment, and whatever advertising they can hustle in 
a wholly unnecessary effort to stay in business. 

That kind of newspaper is on the way out. The 
public service newspaper, so deeply cons:ious of its 
social responsibility, is on the rise. That is the bright- 
est and most hopeful sign for our journalism. 


s 





By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


The Wilmington, Delaware, newspapers, The 
Morning News and The Evening Journal, are, ac- 
cording to a standing editorial masthead, “indepen- 
dent” newspapers. A formal resolution issued by 
their owners on April 13, 1936, and presumably still 
in force, instructs the editors that the policy of the 
paper is, among other things, to “avoid blind par- 


tisanship... never to misrepresent the facts either 
in their news or editorial columns; never to resort to 
suppression except for the public good . .. always to 


give all sides a fair hearing on all public questions.” 
In this the two papers are no different from hun- 
dreds of others across the United States that also call 
themselves “independent” and solemnly declare that 
their owners insist on editorial freedom and want no 
fiddling with the news. As in Wilmington, their 
owners don’t really mean it, or else the words mean 
one thing to editors and something else to owners. 
Creed Black is an intense Kentuckian, 39 years old, 
with reportorial and editorial experience on Stars and 
Stripes, the Chicago Sun, the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican, The Nashville Tennessean, and the Savannah 


Case history: 

Wilmington’s 
“independent” 

newspapers 


News-Press. He seldom turns his back on a contro- 
versy (“I don’t mind a fight”) and until June | of 
this year was vice president and executive editor of 
the two Wilmington papers. 

Black’s departure from Wilmington is not unusual 
in the tribulations of the trade — it was an enact- 
ment of a ritual that goes on through American news- 
paperdom with all the unhappy regularity of Aztec 
sacrifices; and if some way is not found to end this 
combat the free-enterprise press could go the way 
of the Aztecs. For what Creed Black did overtly goes 
on silently and secretly in editorial offices and board 
rooms all over the country, in election years more 
than ever. 

The owner of the two Wilmington papers is the 
Du Pont Company, which is to Delaware what God 
is to Heaven. More precisely, the owner is the Chris- 
tiana Securities Company, a holding company that 
is to Du Pont what the Church is to God. Chris- 
tiana was formed in pre-World War I days to buy 
out a faction of Du Ponts during one of the bitter 
family feuds. It now owns 27 per cent of the Du 
Pont Company and all the stock of the News-Journal 
Company, which, with the exception of a paper of 
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13,600 circulation in Dover, publishes the only dail- 
ies in Delaware. 

The Du Pont Company is run by an executive 
committee of nine men, called the ExComm. The 
Du Pont family interest in the company and other 
concerns is exercised through Christiana, whose rul- 
ing group has some seats in ExComm. There is 
a single room on the ninth floor of the Du Pont 
Building in Wilmington where the secretary of Chris- 
tiana can cast one ballot to constitute a “stockhold- 
ers’ meeting” of the News-Journal Company. 

The News-Journal Company has a board of direc- 
tors of ten men. Four of them are working executives 
of the paper, including, until recently, Creed Black. 
They also include the papers’ president and editor, 
Charles L. Reese, Jr., son of the Du Pont chemist 
who led the company’s research to international sta- 
ture in World War I. There are two “outside men,” 
that is, non-Du Pont. They are Ralph K. Gottshall, 
president of Atlas Chemicals, once a Du Pont firm, 
spun off after antitrust action but still in friendly 
symbiosis with its parent. The other is J. J. B. Fulen- 
wider, vice president of Hercules Powder, another 
former Du Pont firm separated by antitrust order, 
with 300,000 of its shares now owned by Christiana. 
A seventh member of the board is Robert H. Rich- 
ards, Jr., counsel for the paper, a director of the 
Du Pont bank, the Wilmington Trust, until recently 
Republican National Committeeman from Delaware, 
and son of the legal genius who created Delaware’s 
friendly corporation laws and guided the formation 
of Christiana. 

The three ownership directors are Henry Silliman, 
son-in-law of Irénée du Pont; Robert R. M. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., known as “Bobby,” nephew of the president 
of Christiana, himself on the board of Christiana 
and owner of the Philadelphia Phillies baseball team; 
and Henry B. du Pont, president and patriarch of 
Christiana and urtil recently vice president of Ex- 
Comm. H. B. du Pont is the ruling man in the owner- 
ship, with Carpenter increasingly influential. 

The Du Ponts and the press have had a long joint 
history. The family first appeared in the Delaware 
press on January 1, 1806, when one of the papers 
in town (Wilmington then had a population of 3,500 
and two newspapers; it now has a population of 
100,000 and two newspapers) carried a grocery store 
ad for smoked herring, Old Peach Brandy and “Du- 
pont & Co’s. gunpowder.” Since that time their 
printed presence has been more dramatic. Like any 
normal family, they have no love for adverse pub- 
licity, but their wealth and power have given them 
more than their share of it. It is a huge family, with 
about 1,600 contemporary members, 250 ef them 
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important in the empire and a handful of them 
potent leaders. It is a large but close-knit group. 

For the last seventy-five years the news has often 
been intolerable for the Du Ponts, since their promi- 
nence made their most embarrassing private moments 
terribly public. These moments were plentiful, with 
family scandals and fights, suicides, bordello shoot- 
ings, spectacular intra-family marriages and divorces 
( HE MARRIED A BARMAID, a Chicago Daily News head- 
line said of a Du Pont on November 12, 1889) and 
senatorial investigations of the “munitions lobby” in 
the 1930's. All of this gave the family good reason 
to fear the press. 

Alfred I. du Pont saved the company for the 
family, and helped plunge it into the newspaper busi- 
ness. After most of the clan had voted to sell out 
to their closest competitor, Alfred formed a troika 
of leadership in 1902 with his cousins, T. Coleman 
du Pont and Pierre S. du Pont (with the help of 
Pierre’s ingenious assistant, John Jacob Raskob). 
The three cousins took over the $24,000,000 enter- 
prise with a total cash outlay of $2,100—the incor- 
poration fees. 

The newspaper appendix to the Du Pont anatomy 
was acquired after the family declared war on Al- 
fred, not so much because of his spectacular divorce 
and remarriage to his divorced cousin but because 
when he did this he inserted a flamboyant announce- 
ment of it in the Wilmington Morning News. When 
he got back from his honeymoon, Coleman told him, 
“Al, now you’ve done it,” and said he should get 
out of the company. Alfred refused and the fight 
was on, Alfred on one side with about one-fifth of 
the clan, and Coleman and Pierre on the other, 
with the bulk of the family. The feud involved poli- 
tics; Coleman had ambitions to be a senator or even 
President. Alfred started a new bank and deliber- 
ately made his building two stories higher than the 
12-story Du Pont Building one block away. 

Henry A. du Pont, on Coleman’s side, bought the 
Wilmington Evening Journal. In response, Alfred 
bought the Wilmington Morning News and six down- 
state papers and there followed a journalistic fire- 
fight*that shredded state politics, the company, and 
the family. When Coleman’s political drive col- 
lapsed, Alfred ran a headline in his paper: 

BANG! T, C, DU PONT’S BOOM BLOWS uP! 
The explosive figure of speech was considered un- 
forgiveable bad taste in a family that lived (and 
sometimes died) by gunpowder. 

When Alfred got his second divorce in 1906, 
nothing appeared in any Wilmington paper, but 
there was a full account in the Philadelphia papers, 
an enduring pattern that continues to this day on 


sensitive Du Pont family or Du Pont Company news. 

World War I made the company what it is today, 
but the postwar depression caught Alfred personally 
$10,000,000 in debt. He sold out his share of the com- 
pany and the News to his family enemy, Pierre. The 
same faction of the family then took control of the 
company and of every daily paper in the state. 

Over the years the family shaped itself by shrewd 
decision and careful selection of in-laws to govern 
the company in a more orderly fashion, ruthlessly 
weeding out incompetent members from company 
leadership in the most discriminating nepotism in 
the country. The Wilmington newspapers were only 
afterthoughts in this process and they settled down 
to conventionality and drab dignity. 

In 1960, the executive editor, Fendall Yerxa, left 
toreturn to the New York Herald Tribune and a 
management consultant firm combed the country 
for an acceptable professional to take his place. They 
came across Black, who was ready to leave Savan- 
nah. The Morning News and Journal-Every Evening 
(as it was then called) were not very different from 
most papers: the owners insisted that within broad 
principles agreed upon beforehand, the editors were 
free to put out the best product they could. 

Two other prominent American newspaper edi- 
tors took a look and decided not to take a chance. 
One of them asked what would happen if he decided 
to endorse a Democrat. When he was told that this 
would be a decision for the board of directors he 
said good-by and went to the nearest hotel and “got 
stiff.” On the other hand, previous editors had not 
found the job intolerable and Reese, the president 
and editor, is a respected man in the trade. Black 
took the job. 

The technical history thereafter was comforting. 
Their names were simplified to News and Journal. 
The typography was reformed; one paper had looked 
like the pre-war Herald Tribune and the other like 
the postwar Baltimore Sun. Some of the old content 
(SANDWICHES/ON MENU and MASONIC CLUB/AIDE TO 
SPEAK) disappeared to make room for harder news 
from new bureaus. An inbred staff was leavened with 
younger talent selected from other papers and from 
universities. In four years the combined morning and 
evening circulation went from 106,000 to 125,000. 
The 1963 revenue and profit were up 25 per cent 
to the highest level in the papers’ history. What was 
more significant, the old picture of the Wilmington 
papers as Du Pont Company house organs began to 
fade. Younger editors even asked if the Du Ponts 
still owned the paper. 

Despite professional appearances, inside troubles 
had begun in 1961. The starting point was “Opera- 
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tion Abolition,’ the House Un-American Activities 
Committee film that was used as a set propaganda 
piece for right-wing causes. The Delaware State Po- 
lice were showing the film under official auspices to 
school children, churches, and civic clubs. The paper 
editorialized against the official showings as dan- 
gerous precedent for political indoctrination by the 
police, using a factually dubious piece of work. 

This stand brought severe pressures from the own- 
ers. An Un-American Activities Committee staff 
member and the narrator of the film, Fulton Lewis 
III, was a guest at the home of H. B. du Pont, where 
the papers were severely criticized by a group made 
up largely of right-wing Delawareans. The film later 
was shown at a program sponsored by Mrs. H. B. du 
Pont and Carpenter. 

H. B. du Pont ordered the papers not to com- 
ment editorially on the film. Instead, for two months 
the news columns carried attacks against the paper 
by the state police chief. The letters columns carried 
attacks on the papers and on the patriotism of the 
staff. The editors themselves were ordered to remain 
silent. The owners’ old resolutions—never to resort 
to suppression and always to give all sides a fair hear- 
ing—were invoked, in vain. 

At about this time the papers provoked the dis- 
approval of the president of the University of Dela- 
ware, an institution close to the Du Ponts, who served 
on its board of trustees. The dispute seemed to be 
over the reporting of campus controversies, which 
the university regarded as bias on the part of the 
dailies. H. B. du Pont ordered the papers to sup- 
press a number of items involving the university. 

It was at this point that Bobby Carpenter, nephew 
of H. B. Du Pont, was placed on the board of the 
papers. It was plain that the papers were being en- 
listed in a passiorfate political crusade. From this 
time on there was growing acrimony between the 
editors and the owners. 

In 1962, the editors proposed that they interview 
major candidates for state office from both parties 
to help them editorialize during the campaign. This 
was approved. But when the editors decided to back 
the Democratic candidate for Congress as “the lesser 
of two evils,” there was a special meeting of the 
board of Christiana Securities. Christiana is probably 
the richest investment trust in the world, with assets 
of more than $3,000,000,000, but that day its atten- 
tion was directed to the cosmic subject of an editorial 
that compared the demerits of two candidates for 
Congress and came up with a begrudging net in 
favor of the Democrat. Christiana had the editorial 
rewritten outside the newspaper office. It finally ap- 


peared, watered down from the original. The papers 
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did endorse one Democrat openly — the candidate 
for state auditor. 

Other clashes came quickly. When Shell Oil 
wanted to build a: refinery in Delaware, the owners 
ordered the papers to stop comment on the issue. 
When Congress was considering legislation for relief 
of the Du Ponts in selling their General Motors stock 
under court order, the papers were told not to criti- 
cize Senator Byrd, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, During the same period, the Du Pont 
Company public-relations department asked the 
paper not to run on page one a statement on the 
matter by Harris McDowell, Democratic member of 
Congress from Delaware, for fear it would anger a 
friendly senator. 

H. B. du Pont also told the paper to put the 
damper on stories of public charges of mismanage- 
ment at the Wilmington airport, whose chief activity 
is handling the business of a private aviation cor- 
poration in which H. B. du Pont has an interest. 

Some idea of the clash between owner ideologies 
and professional practices can be seen in the com- 
plaints of board members. The significance of these 
conflicts is not so much in the views of the owners 
(who, of course, have views, as do all interested 
citizens) as it is a revelation of what happens when 
an owner fails to understand the role of the monopoly 
newspaper and the discipline of news. 

Henry Silliman and Robert Richards, both mem- 
bers of the paper’s board, formally requested 
through Richards that the paper give a prominent 
play to a family wedding. “I do not know if this is 
in accordance witth your policy or would require 
a deviation frem your rules. If the latter is true, 
there should be exceptions to every rule...” 

At a time when Richards was on the paper’s board 
and also Republican National Committeeman from 
Delaware, Richards complained bitterly to the edi- 
tors that the paper’s reporter had written a conven- 
tional news account of a Democratic rally when he 
should have turned it into a pro-Republican essay. 
Richards even wrote his own anti-Democratic story 
as an example of how the paper should have carried 
it, though presumably Richards was not at the rally 
himself. “This was a matter which, if properly 
handled, could, in my opinion, have been very useful 
to the Republican Party and their success at the polls 
in November,” he wrote. 

When Wilmington began having racial troubles, 
H. B. du Pont told his editors, “A continual over- 
playing of integration in our papers certainly plays 
right into the hands of the radical element of our 
population ... many of the writers on your staff seem 
to have a degree of dedication to certain causes which 
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would make them appear to be quite far to the left.” 

Most revealing is the collection of complaints issued 
by Carpenter to the executive editor: 

On an editorial praising President Kennedy’s Su- 
preme Court appointments: “Why should we devote 
space to one who is an enemy of private enterprise 
and the capitalistic system?” 

When editors asked him if his complaints about 
their comments on a bill by Representative McDowell 
meant the paper should oppose everything McDowell 
was for, the answer was, “I would say, Yes.” 

When an editorial criticized some Republican 
choices of candidates: “Are we endorsing the Demo- 
cratic Party by criticizing the Republican Conven- 
tions? ... Could we not become a house organ for the 
conservative cause?” 

When he objected to running a letter to the editor 
signed by sixty-four University of Delaware students 
favoring integration, the editors asked if they should 
close the column to all letters from students. His 
answer was, “Yes.” 

On an editorial noting that French Socialists had 
outmaneuvered French Communists: “Should the 
News-Journal take the position ‘of favoring actions of 
any Socialist Party? I believe it is a grave error for 
a subsidiary of Du Pont to follow the philosophy of 
the ultra-liberal whose objectives are destruction of 
capitalistic systems.” 

It is apparent in retrospect that two conflicting de- 
velopments had occurred. The Wilmington papers, 
as with most metropolitan dailies in this country, were 
in fact broadening their professional and social scope. 
This was in line with the growing sophistication of the 
overwhelmingly Democratic or moderate Republi- 
can urban audience, At the same time, the owners 
seemed increasingly rigid in their demands for ultra- 
conservative orthodoxy and family convenience, both 
in the news columns and editorials. 

With the 1964 election campaign approaching, and 
with Senator Barry Goldwater involved, it was ob- 
vious to the editors that something had to be done to 
resolve these conflicts. The editors pressed the owners 
for a statement of what they expected of the papers, 
some mandate that could be followed. When the 
editors suggested that the papers be committed to 
the Republican cause with editorials to “focus on an 
objective appraisal of the chances of the various 
candidates,” H. B. du Pont objected that this idea 
would “leave editorial writers free to snipe at candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination for President.” 

Black asked mostly for consistency. In a memo not- 
ing that he had received orders from four or five 
separate owners plus the public-relations department 
of the Du Pont Company, he asked, ‘““How many 


bosses are we expected to please and take orders 
from?” (He had, for example, run the names of large 
holders of General Motors stock, as released to the 
national press by the Du Pont Company public-rela- 
tions office and had received bitter castigation from 
two members of the Du Pont family.) 

On May 19, 1964, the owners of the Wilmington 
News and Journal gave their answer. They said that 
Charles M. Hackett, executive assistant in the public- 
relations department of the Du Pont Company, would 
be the boss of news and editorial operations of the 
papers. with Black serving under him. Black quit. The 
day before, the announcement was made that the 
Wilmington papers had won five of fifteen possible 
first prizes in a publishers’ association judging of 
papers in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The ending followed tradition. Black wanted to 
publish his letter of resignation, which said, in part: 
“T, for one, need no further evidence that the owner- 
ship wants the Morning News and the Evening 
Journal operated as house organs instead of as news- 
papers.” H. B. du Pont vetoed the idea. After the first 
edition of May 19, carrying simply the news of his 
resignation, Black posted his letter on the news room 
bulletin board and the Philadelphia papers printed 
it before Wilmington did. 

H. B. du Pont, at the time, denied Black’s assertion 
and said the newspapers “have never been and never 
will be operated as a house organ for any organiza- 
tion. Christiana Securities Corporation reaffirins 
their determination that the News-Journal Newspa- 
pers be operated independently with the objective of 
being a constructive influence in the community, in 
the state, and in the nation.” 

Efforts to obtain further comment from the papers’ 
management during the preparation of this article 
were unsuccessful. H. B. du Pont was unavailable for 
comment. Robert Carpenter, when asked about his 
role in requesting changes in the newspapers’ content, 
said, “I wouldn’t want to comment on the subject.” 
Charles L. Reese, Jr., president and editor of the 
newspapers, also declined to discuss it. 

The depressing quality of the Wilmington episode 
is that it is not unusual. Few families are so power- 
ful, organized, or dominant in their state as are the 
Du Ponts, but newspaperdom is filled with owners 
whose assumptions of their responsibilities are based 
on their non-newspaper businesses and whose journal- 
istic enterprises are peripheral both to their personal 
experience and their daily attention. Unlike the Mc- 
Cormicks and the Ochses, such owners do not have 
to live with the day-to-day consequences of their de- 
cisions, nor face constituents whose information and 
opinions they oversee. 


Decision-making in newspapers has a fundamental 
difference from that of most enterprises. Success in 
conventional business has a simple measure: survival 
and profit-making. Both are essential to newspapers 
but a paper that only survives and only shows a profit 
can be a failure as a newspaper. The newspaper is a 
community educational institution run for profit. The 
owner’s relationship to the news he prints is some- 
thing like a university trustee’s relationship to read- 
ing material selected for archaeology courses. 

There are hundreds of dailies in which editorials 
on certain subjects are as predictable as a catechism, 
whose news departments are designed to over-react 
or under-react to certain kinds of news, notably fin- 
ancial and political, not because of incompetence or 
sensationalism but because of the impulse to create 
a picture closer to the dreams of the ownership. Nor 
is it unusual for owners to believe that their paper’s 
staff is filled with radicals dangerous to the point of 
doubtful patriotism, Owners, typically, are conserva- 
tive Republicans, and staffs —in journalism, as in 
most fields — tend to be Democrats. 

If there were a tradition within newspapering to 
contain this distrust and tension between owners and 
staff, as there is in universities, it could result in a 
pluralism with the advantage of a checks-and-bal- 
ances system. But there is no such tradition. Too many 
owners have been alienated too long from the social 
realities their staffs must perceive and report (and 
amid which the staff lives and owners generally do 
not). The Boston Transcript was perhaps the last 
metropolitan daily that lived within a closed elite. 
The power of both the Transcript and its elite were 
changed with the Depression. Millions of words in 
thousands of editorials will not bring back the mid- 
twenties. 

There are continual legislative and vigilante at- 
tacks on freedom of the press. It will be an uncom- 
fortable time when the owners of newspapers have 
to depend for preservation of this freedom on the un- 
derstanding of constituents with whom the owners 
have been out of sympathy and, worse, out of touch, 
for thirty years. 

When Creed Black resigned he got the unexpected 
sympathy of some prominent citizens of Delaware, 
partly because not many hired hands publicly dispute 
the Du Ponts. Some publishers wrote him that owners 
will never learn. Editors sympathized with him. And 
one bright university student who had planned a 
newspaper career wrote: 

“T have always had a few doubts about the news- 
paper bnisiness . . . if this is at all typical of the behind- 
the scenes actions in the fourth estate, I'l] have no 
part of it.” 
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Editorial 
notebook 


Time to speak up 


It is time that someone with no political axe to 
grind should speak up on a touchy subject. We refer 
to the ethical standard being set by the President of 
the United States through his family’s continued 
ownership of broadcasting stations. 

By way of clarifying our political position, let it 
be said that this writer believes Lyndon Johnson has 
done an admirable job since entering the White 
House and, as of this writing, deserves re-election. 

Nonetheless, the nation should not be expected to 
condone a situation under which a President and 
his family profit substantially from a government- 
granted franchise that is subject to continuation and 
enhancement by a commission under the direct in- 
fluence of the President. Mr. Johnson, we believe, 
will recognize this if he will stand off and look at 
the problem as others see it. 

The details of the set-up are complex, but the 
pattern is simple. Mr. Johnson’s wife and children 
are principal owners of a broadcasting corporation 
having radio licenses and a television license, the lat- 
ter now a monopoly, granted by the federal govern- 
ment. The degree of competition, including compe- 
tition by community antenna systems, has been under 
Federal Communications Commission review. 

That commission, in turn, is presided over by one 
who holds the chairmanship at the pleasure of the 
President. Its members are subject to reappointment 
by the President, two of them within his first eighteen 
months, Its appropriation requests are subject to 
review by the administration before going to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Johnson doubtless leans over backward to 
avoid any improper pressure on the commission, and 
commission members surely seek to treat the Johnson 
properties “like any other case.” Nevertheless, a 
basic conflict of interest is clearly present. Nor is that 
conflict materially eased by the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s wife and daughters are the owners of record 
or by the trusteeship set up to manage the stations 
during Mr. Johnson’s presidency. The stations con- 
tinue in the Johnson family’s possession, and the 
family stands to profit from commission decisions. 
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When he became Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
Wilson and his wife were forced to sell their General 
Motors holdings. No temporary trusteeship was per- 
mitted. It is difficult to see how the case of the John- 
sons is materially different. 

Indeed, there is room for doubt that, even while 
in Congress, Mr. Johnson (and eighteen other mem- 
bers) should have had direct or family ownership 
of broadcasting stations licensed by a commission 
subject to congressional authority. Mr. Johnson’s 
membership on the Senate Commerce Committee, 
with direct authoritt over FCC matters, made the 
doubt greater. There is no doubt that, as President, 
Mr. Johnson is now setting an unworthy example. 

It is hoped and believed that Lyndon Johnson 
if he draws back and views the problem objectively, 
will see the wisdom of divesting his family of broad- 
casting properties. By so doing, he can perform a 
service for the integrity of the commission, for the 
dignity of the Presidency, and for his own place in 
history. 


Not even lip service 


A chance dinner-table conversation with the gen- 
eral manager of a group of television stations went 
this way: 

‘With what networks are your stations affiliated?” 

‘In one town or another, with all three.” 

“Well, for example with what network is your sta- 
tion in affiliated ?” 

“NBC, dammit.” 

‘Why do you say it that way?” 

“Well, they are ruining it with all this damned 
news and documentary stuff... We lose audiences 
every time we have to put that stuff in place of en- 
tertainment. Take the nonsense of extending that 
Huntley-Brinkley program from 15 minutes to a full 
half hour. That alone costs us way over $100,000.” 

The conversation leads to three conclusions: 

1. Those broadcast executives, particularly with 
networks, who believe that broadcasting has a mis- 
sion to inform as well as to entertain still face cynical 
opposition at the local level. 

2. With regard to public service, Newton Minow 
and others have been right in saying that the major 
networks deserve “pretty high marks” in comparison 
with many local stations. 

3. There are still those in highly influential spots 
in station ownership who, even in a conversation 
with a total stranger, do not bother to pay lip service 
to the public-information pledges they made at the 
time of license applications. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 


A WEEK’S NEWS: 
JUNE 1-6, 1964 


The Review’s Survey sample for the second quar- 
ter of 1964 was chosen to coincide with the California 
primary, the climax of the Republican pre-conven- 
tion campaign. The Review staff monitored the major 
early-evening television programs of the three net- 
works, tabulated the coverage in the three major 
news magazines, and surveyed front-page news dis- 
play in thirty-two newspapers representing just short 
of 21 per cent of the country’s circulation. The news- 
paper sample included its permanent members, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Los Angeles Times, and The 
New York Times. 

In addition to permitting study of the California 
primary, the sample week offered a chance to com- 
pare news values in the three media. In the major 
stories, these differences did not appear to be sharp 
or, for that matter, easily explained by differences in 
the nature of the media. The greatest difference was 
in television’s emphasis on a strike in Hillsdale, 
Michigan, and on the typhoid epidemic in Scotland. 

‘The stories given the greatest attention during the 
sample week in the three media were: 

1. The California primary and the subsequent 
maneuvering in the Republican party. A consider- 
able politico-journalistic controversy raged at the 
same time over the performance of poll-takers, poli- 
tical analysts, political reporters, and all others in- 
volved in predicting, projecting, or counting elec- 
tions. One part of this controversy is treated on page 
20 and following. 

2. A crisis in Southeast Asia, which competed early 
in the week with events in California. A meeting of 
policymakers in Honolulu produced tough headlines 
(“U.S. Plans For N. Viet Assault Shaping Up”— 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer) that mumbled away into 
nothingness later in the week. A Time headline noted 
acutely: “Something Happened to the Crisis.” 

3. The civil-rights debate, in which the Senate 
took the last steps before cloture. Television was par- 
ticularly consistent in following these steps. CBS 


SURVEY 


continued its Capitol-front vigil, but the other two 
networks also covered developments. Two of the 
three news magazines ignored the story; newspaper 
attention was spotty. 

4. Incidents of violence that occurred in New York 
City in the week end of May 29 to 31. Because the 
incidents involved Negroes, the story conceivably of- 
fered Southern newspapers a chance to inflate the 
story for political purposes. The Southern newspapers 
in the sample—most of them admittedly moderate 
or liberal—did not do so; their coverage was unsen- 
sational. The story received its biggest newspaper 
play outside New York in the Des Moines Register. 
U.S. News @ World Report gave three pages to the 
story, more than three times as much as either of 
the other news magazines. 

5. Rioting in Korea, which succeeded the South- 
east Asia crisis as the leading foreign story. 

6. The twentieth anniversary of D-Day, coverage 
of which was stimulated by Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s criticism of General Eisenhower and the 
syndication in newspapers of CBS interviews with 
the general. These interviews also formed the core 
of a CBS documentary on June 5 that was the first 
that 
is, acceptance by all stations to which the network 
provides service. As it happened, atmospheric con- 
ditions interfered with the broadcast and forced a 
replay two days later. 

On the next two pages is a chart that attempts 
to compare the emphasis of the networks, the news 
magazines, and the newspaper sample on the news 
of the week. The chart does not contain many sur- 
prises, for most editors seem to have been guided 
by accepted news values: to give adequate display to 
major national and international stories unless there 
is something important closer to home. 

Yet there are mavericks: the Hearst Record-Amer- 
ican in Boston, which appears to be exploiting the 
Kennedy legend to the limit; The Indianapolis News 
of the Pulliam group, which selects news nearly 
unique to its front page; the San Francisco News 
Call Bulletin, also of the Hearst group, which follows 
the San Francisco custom of putting one’s more en- 
tertaining foot forward. This is not to say that the 
selection in these papers was wrong; but readers in 
search of major news had to look harder. 





such program ever to receive perfect clearance 
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THE WEEK IN THREE MEDIA 


ABC: 6:45-7 p.m. EDT, June 1-5, 1964 


GOP politics Civil rights debate Southeast Asia 


CBS: 6:30-7 p.m. EDT, June 1-5, 1964 


GOP politics Civil rights debate Southeast Asia 


NBC: 7-7:30 p.m. EDT, June 1-5, 1964 


GOP politics Civil rights debate Hillsdale strike 


NEWSWEEK (June 15, 1964, for week of June 1-7, 1964) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia India 


TIME (June 12, 1964, for week of June 1-7, 1964) 
GOP politics India D-Day 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT (June 15, 1964 for May 
31-June 6, 1964) 


Southeast Asia Subway terror GOP politics 


Morning papers (June 1-7, 1964) 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS (1,918,000) 


Subway terror GOP politics New York politics 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE (832,000) 
GOP politics Illinois politics D-Day 


LOS ANGELES TIMES (769,000) 


GOP politics Southeast Asia Civil rights debate 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (604,000) 


Southeast Asia New York politics GOP politics 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES (539,000) 


GOP politics Illinois politics Southeast Asia 


RECORD-AMERICAN, Boston (442,000) 
Kennedy family GOP politics State crime board 


THE PLAIN DEALER, Cleveland (328,000) 
Governors conference GOP politics Southeast Asia 


THE MIAMI HERALD (325,000) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia LBJ 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER (225,000) 


lowa primary GOP politics Subway terror 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL, Louisville (224,000) 
GOP politics Supreme Court Korea 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER (196,000) 
GOP politics Shriners D-Day 
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Carried more than 40 different items during the week, 
almost as many as NBC did in twice the time. Crowded. 


Most consistent in following through on previous day’s 
stories; e.g., coverage of Southeast Asia on five days. 


Program covered Michigan strike, with films of fighting, 
on four days; Southeast Asia on three. 


Was only one of three news magazines with any coverage 
of civil rights debate 


Was unique in playing down Southeast Asia. 


Story on New York subway incidents carries warning that 
they could become ‘‘race war’’—a term U.S. News has 
used before. 


Violence was biggest story in country’s biggest paper; 
two final-edition front pages carried baseball stories. 


Followed closely the purge of Chicago Republicans by 
Charles Percy. 


California primary and sequel took more than a quarter 
of week's front-page space, squeezed everything else. 


Few papers in country let other stories outrank Califor- 
nia, but Times put Asia and local primary battles first. 


Late in week, Sun-Times turned to a ‘‘juice’’ (loan racket) 
exposé, joined by other papers. 


Space given to album of late President and current family 
activities far outweighed other stories. 


Governors descended on Cleveland three days after the 
California primary; campaign became a local story. 


Capture of Cuban exiles by British —a story of local im- 
portance — was also given prominent display. 


Register was only paper in sample outside New York that 
made subway story most prominent of the day (June 1). 


Spread attention over greater-than-average number of 
national and international stories. 


A new Coliseum was dedicated at Shriners’ meeting. 
National, international news play was erratic. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE: Three leading stories listed below for 
television were noted on basis of number of stories carried 
during the week. News-magazine lists were made on the basis 
of space measurements after eliminating material not bearing 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN, Oklahoma City (176,000) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia Gas eruptions 


THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER (165,000) 


GOP politics N.C. politics Southeast Asia 


COLUMBUS CITIZEN-JOURNAL (108,000) 


GOP politics Southeast Asia Spelling bee 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE (107,000) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia D-Day 


THE CLARION-LEDGER, Jackson, Mississippi (59,000) 
Legislature GOP politics Civil rights debate 


Evening papers (June 1-6, 1964, and Sunday editions) 


THE EVENING BULLETIN, Philadelphia (718,000) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia D-Day 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXAMINER (713,000) 
GOP politics D-Day Casino holdup 


THE DETROIT NEWS (702,000) 


Hillsdale strike GOP politics Southeast Asia 


CHICAGO'S AMERICAN (438,000) 


GOP politics Illinois politics “Juice” 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL (361,000) 


GOP politics W. Allis strike Southeast Asia 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH (345,000) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia LBJ 


NEW YORK POST (317,000) 


.Subway terror GOP politics New York primary 


LONG ISLAND PRESS (304,000) 
GOP politics Subway terror D-Day 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS (283,000) 


GOP politics Southeast Asia New York primary 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE (227,000) 


GOP politics D-Day Texas runoff primary 


THE NEWS AMERICAN, Baltimore (218,000) 
GOP politics Southeast Asia Civil rights debate 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS (169,000) 


GOP politics 500-mile race Weather 


NEWS CALL BULLETIN, San Francisco (187,000) 
GOP politics Policeman suspended California politics 


SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS, Massachusetts (101,000) 


Chicopee murder GOP politics Store expansion 


THE CASPER TRIBUNE (12,000) 


GOP politics Southeast Asia Sewage plant scandal 


on the previous week’s events. Newspaper stories were listed 
on basis of total page-one space given to story in week, includ- 
ing headlines and photographs. Tabloid papers were measured 
on the news-display pages preceding the first advertising. 


Orderly display covering considerable variety of stories. 


Paper made exhaustive analysis of gubernatorial primary 
held May 30. 


High rank of Scripps-Howard-promoted contest reflects 
haphazard attention given other news. 


Generally well-balanced, but semi-promotional space for 
Eisenhower series led to overemphasis of D-Day. 


Detailed attention to lawmakers, in session in Jackson. 


Paper also gave considerable attention to irregularities 
in the April 28 Pennsylvania primary. 


Billboard display of attention-getters put severe squeeze 
on foreign and national news. 


Governor Romney's intervention in wire-factory labor 
dispute dominated four of seven days. 


Front page neglected overseas events. A serialized biog- 
raphy of Goldwater got more space than Southeast Asia. 


A labor battle in the environs of Milwaukee outranked 
all but the Republican story. 


Emphasis on GOP and Asia almost equal. The Johnson 
family won space with a daughter’s visit to Midwest. 


Despite Post’s political differences from New York News, 
the papers’ news emphases were similar. 


Politics received nearly three times as much space as 
any other subject. Foreign news ranked low. 


Sober and well-balanced. 


Appeared to divide front page each day between the 
frivolous (the Beatles) and the serious (Moscow-Peking). 


Chose orthodox ieading stories until Saturday, when it 
ran banner on capture of ex-Nazi (later proved false). 


As second and third stories indicate, news in this paper 
did not resemble news in other papers. 


Police story, involving mob tie-up, led June 1. Rest of 


week equally whimsical (e.g., 44” of Beatles material). 


Cluttered and haphazard. Lead story on June 5 described 
land purchase by department store. 


Smallest paper in sample (largest in Wyoming) made 
adequate selection of national and international news. 
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California: Last 
of the long counts 


By PENN T. KIMBALL 


Uncertainty while the ballots are counted on elec- 
tion night has generated some classic American folk 
history — as in 1916 when Charles Evans Hughes 
thought he went to bed a President only to wake up 
an also-ran. The long count in 1960, extended by the 
addition of Hawaii and Alaska to the roll, kept a 
good part of America up all night and forced The 
New York Times to back off an early headline indi- 
cating a Kennedy sweep. Similar embarrassments 
have haunted every political candidate who has ever 
sweated out a close election under the archaic system 
by which voting figures have traditionally been com- 
piled by the American press. 

Not much can be done to solve the vote-reporting 
problems created by continental geography and dif- 
fering time zones, although some have suggested 
that all the counting be delayed until the last poll has 
closed. The time lags and misconceptions caused by 
sporadic and ambiguous tallying within individual 
states, on the other hand, had reached serious pro- 
portions when the California primary in June ex- 
pedited a significant improvement in the reporting 
of American election returns, Credit for the change 
belongs to the broadcasting networks, whose speedy 
collection of the California returns gave them a clear 
beat over the wire services and forced the latter to 
join in a negotiated peace. 

In California, the wire services, using outmoded 
reporting procedures, actually put the wrong man 
ahead during part of the long night after the polls 
had closed in the Goldwater-Rockefeller contest for 
convention delegates. Many morning and early after- 
noon papers in the East as well as many radio stations 
relying on wire-service reports announced a Rocke- 
feller “lead,” more than 12 hours after the vote 
counting had begun. NBC and CBS, making their 
own independent arrangements to report the raw 
vote, had each counted over 1,700,000 votes (four- 
fifths of the final total) by 11 p.m., California time, 
the night before. Both had showed Goldwater con- 
sistently though narrowly ahead until they went off 
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the air. When the Associated Press caught up with 
the network count at 7:14 a.m. on Wednesday, it, 
too, finally put Goldwater ahead to stay. 

The intervening “see-saw” battle, the false im- 
pression of a Rockefeller “lead,” the air of suspense 
over the eventual outcome (victory for Goldwater 
by approximately 68,000 votes) — all this was a fic- 
tion based entirely on the traditional manner in 
which the wire services had collected and reported 
their tallies. 

The New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune, which had made special contracts with 
CBS and NBC respectively, headlined a Goldwater 
lead in their final editions on the basis of the network 
counts. The Los Angeles Times, 3,000 miles nearer 
the scene and with a three-hour time advantage, felt 
forced to fudge its final headline, “Very Close Con- 
test Hangs on Final Vote Tabulation Figures,” on 
the basis of partial AP figures in its lead story show- 
ing Goldwater 5,600 ahead with fewer than 40 per 
cent of the votes counted. 

The actual result, of course, had been locked in- 
side the voting machines and ballot boxes the mo- 
ment the voting had ended at 8 p.m. From then on 
it was merely a reporting job to see who could dig 
out these returns the most quickly and accurately. 
(Methods developed to anticipate the full count by 
sampling selected precincts were used by all three 
networks, in addition to their full-scale tabulation; 
all were confirmed by the final tally.) 

The speed with which the networks assembled the 
returns and the stability of the Goldwater margin 
they reported were clouded by pseudo-suspense. 
Throughout the night, the supposedly authoritative 
wire services were distributing slow and erratic fig- 
ures. Newspapers, eager to disparage their television 
competitors, treated the “see-saw” battle of the slow 
count as if it were real. They accused the broad- 
casters, for being right from the start, of “going out 
on a limb.” 

The sources of the California story and the race 
to report it to the public were the 32,000 election 
precincts where the voting took place. In the ordinary 
course of events the ballot count in a single precinct 
almost anywhere in the country is telephoned in 
through various layers of officialdom — district, town, 
city, county and state — stopping while subtotals are 
tallied along the way. The longer the official process 
goes on, the less manpower is needed to assemble 
the overall result. Since manpower costs money, and 
since newspapers could formerly afford to wait for 
whatever was available at press time, they have tra- 
ditionally assigned their reporters to cover the more 
central election points. 





This method can be slow, even when voting ma- 
chines are in use. Moreover, if one waits for the figures 
at the end of the line, the identity of the original 
precinct reports can become lost in the composite. 
A Democratic plurality identified in downstate IIli- 
nois, for example, would have vastly different impli- 
cations from the identical plurality reported from 
Cook County. One reason for the confusion in Cali- 
fornia was that Rockefeller ran best in northern 
precincts, where voting was by machine. The slower- 
counting south went to Goldwater. Waiting for the 
results to filter up to headquarters in routine fashion 
distorted the trend. 

The secret ingredient of the broadcasters’ ability 
to score such a decisive beat in California was — 
money. All three networks spent freely (approxi- 
mately $1,500,000) to man phone connections in from 
20,000 to 25,000 of the state’s 32,000 sources of the 
election-night story. Another small army of paid 
workers took the calls direct from the precincts in 
the huge election studios set up in Los Angeles. It 
cost CBS, for example, roughly $30,000 an hour to 
tabulate the vote, beyond all the initial costs of 
manning the precincts and of installing phones and 
computers. 

The decision of the networks to embark on the 
costly course of organizing their own election report- 
ing service was prompted partly by intense compe- 
tition among themselves and partly by past experi- 
ence with relying on traditional reports. Nothing is 
deader than the dead air when a television com- 
mentator is awaiting election returns worth reporting 
and analyzing. In past years much of the prime night- 
time audience has gone to bed before significant 
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trends could be established. The theory held by the 
network brass is that whoever “wins” a position of 
superiority in its coverage of a single political event 
has an edge in attracting audience for its coverage 
of the next. In their coverage of primaries in New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Maryland, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, the three networks were jockeying for ratings 
at the party conventions as well as in the national 
election in November. 

Until California, the enormous waste involved in 
duplicating each other’s efforts in the purely me- 
chanical task of counting raw votes (the CBS News 
president, Fred W. Friendly, described the situation 
as “overkill”) appeared to be unstoppable. The 
astronomical cost of such an operation projected on 
a nationwide scale, however, and the demonstrated 
superiority of the technique in the Goldwater- 
Rockefeller contest in California paved the way for 
a summit meeting to organize a pool for the Novem- 
ber elections. The wire services, licking their wounds, 
had little choice except to join an effort they could 
not afford to beat. They even had to accept the 
humiliating (for die-hard newspapermen) name of 
Network Election Service. From now on there will 
be a single source of voting results on election night, 
reporting directly from the precincts and, hopefully, 
in sufficient volume to erase the erratic swings of 
non-representative returns. 

One result might be a stunningly early end to the 
traditional rites of sitting up for the election-night 
returns, an American custom as brimming with nos- 
talgia as waiting for the dinner rolls to rise in the 
era before the invention of ready-mix. Progress is not 
without its price. 
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The long count 
in headlines 


Here are reproduced pages from morning and 
afternoon papers of June 3, 1964, in the chronolog- 
ical sequence of their publication, as nearly as it can 
be determined. They offer a study in editorial de- 
cision-making: i.e., what evidence did their editors 
consider a basis for declaring Senator Goldwater the 
winner of the California primary? They fall into two 
main groups: 

Those that depended on returns tabulated by 
The Associated Press or United Press International. 
Few of these flatly declared a winner until late in the 
morning of June 3. 

2. Those that relied, openly or covertly, on tele- 
vision returns. All of these in the sample were morn- 
ing papers, and all but one declared Goldwater the 
winner or winning before they closed their final 
editions. 


“* Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


Southern Offer LB! Vows 
of Rights Vote Support for 
Now — geocr Nam 


Goldwater Leads, Claims 
Victory i in California 


E-Tammany 2 Million Vote 
; in GOP Primary 


From AP, 3,465 precincts: G—92,540, R—87,984. Also 
cites NBC: G—343,194, R—286,609 


~The Pride Inguiree —. 


Goldw ater Claims V ictory in California 


a WH Rockeleller 
SP Waiting for 


Johnson Denies Planning929 Million 


War Move on Viet Reds Damages Set ; 
In Price: Fix 7 «Further Tally 


Phils Tip Dodgers, 4-3, 
On Walk to Covington 
With Bases Full in 7th . 


From AP, 10,464 precincts: G—280,532, R—267,490 
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From AP, 11,765 precincts: G—308,214, R—296,171. 
Also cites NBC: G—587,234, R—540,885 
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From UPI, but story (‘‘Goldwater had a slender lead’’) 
does not support headline. 
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Earliest of afternoon papers. From AP, 28,115 precincts: 
G—724,223, R—766,470, for biggest Rockefeller ‘“‘lead’”’ 
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Anatomy 
of an incident 


By AMITAI ETZIONI 


The familiar voice of the wexr radio announcer 
opened the 8 a.m. news on January 30, 1964, with a 
statement that the United States was charging that 
Soviet aircraft had brutally shot down an unarmed 
American jet training plane over East Germany on 
January 29, causing the death of three officers. 

The State Department, the announcer intoned, 
had protested to the Soviet Union. The American 
note referred to the incident as “a careless and in- 
excusably brutal act of violence against an unarmed 
aircraft that accidentally strayed over the demarca- 
tion line between West and East Germany.” 

As a researcher interested in the psychological 
aspects of the Cold War, I found the plane incident 
of particular interest. In January, 1964, we were in 
the seventh month of a variable thaw that had been 
initiated in June by President Kennedy. How would 
it be affected now by this incident? 

The front page of The New York Times on Janu- 
ary 30—and the editorial page — forcefully re- 
minded me of the role played by the daily press in 
the Cold War. The press is bound to influence public 
response to a détente — and to incidents that threaten 
to shatter it. 

According to the Times, on January 28 at 8:55 
a.m. (EST), an unarmed, swept-wing, two-engine 
T-39 Sabreliner trainer jet, a version of the fighter 
used by UN forces in Korea, had crossed into the air 
space of the German Democratic Republic in the 
area of Diedorf (near Eisenach and 170 miles south- 
west of Berlin). Soviet interceptors, believed by in- 
formed officials to be MIG-21’s, had shot down the 
plane. The three officers aboard were believed to 
have been killed. 

On its editorial page, the “Times was indignant: 
‘There can be no possible excuse for the act of Soviet 





Amitai Etzioni, associate professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University, is author of The Hard Way to 
Peace (1962) and two new books, Winning Without 
War and Moon-doggle: The Domestic and Interna- 
tional Implications of the Space Race. 


violence over East Germany that has taken the lives 
of three American airmen,” the editorial began. 

The situation, as the editorial saw it, was clear: 
“The American training plane, at jet speed, was 
only minutes off course when it was downed by 
Soviet fighters. Unarmed, alone, and hundreds of 
miles from the Russian border, it constituted no 
threat to the Soviet Union. Its profile— and the 
American radio efforts to notify the crew of their 
navigational error — must have made that clear to 
the Soviet air defense command.” 

The State Department protest, the Times felt, did 
not suffice. “It is dangerous irresponsibility if, as 
Moscow has stated, standing instructions require 
Soviet fighters to attack in such circumstances. Wash- 
ington’s strong protest should be followed by a firm 
demand that Soviet air defense procedures be revised 
to prevent similar incidents in the future.” 

Thg Times concluded: “No such hair-trigger re- 
sponse can be justified, particularly at a time when 
both sides are seeking to achieve a necessary détente 
in the cold war.” The Times appeared to say: We 
favor the détente, but we will not forgive brutal acts 
just because we favor peace. 

Comments in the Times of January 30 related the 
incident to the thaw in the Cold War. The paper’s 
Pentagon reporter, Jack Raymond, commented that 
“It was not immediately clear whether the. . . inci- 
dent... would seriously damage the current Moscow- 
Washington entente.” Three paragraphs were de- 
voted to comments of our representatives who shared 
what the reporter termed “a sense of outrage... 
evident in the capital.” 

A glimmer of additional fact came from the Soviet 
note printed in full by the Times on the same day 
(an attention very rarely accorded to American com- 
munications in the Soviet press). As is customary in 
the Times, the note was cited extensively in the story. 

Calculating from data in the story and Soviet note, 
I found that the American jet was flying eleven min- 
utes off course and at least seven minutes in East 
Germany when it was shot down. 

The Soviet note claimed that the American plane 
had been warned: the intercepting planes had dipped 
their wings, the traditional signal for an immediate 
landing. But, the Soviets said, the American jet had 
continued. Then, the Russians said, they had fired 
warning shots, which also failed to alter the course 
of the plane. Finally, “the fighter plane was forced 
to undertake measures envisaged by instructions on 
the protections of airspace, which are known to the 
American command.” 

The Soviet note, like the American one, linked 
the incident to the prevailing thaw. “The Soviet 
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Government cannot regard this intrusion otherwise 
than a gross provocation by the American military 
authorities, aimed at aggravating the situation in 
Central Europe. Such violations of the G.D.R. air- 
space lead only to unnecessary incidents and compli- 
cations, entail senseless human losses.” 

According to the Times, the Soviet representative 
in Washington who received the note told the re- 
porters, “We have all grounds to believe that this 
was not an error or mistake. One would not imagine 
that an airplane is flying 100 kilometers deep beyond 
a border and then not submit to orders to descend.” 

Raymond prefaced this with: “The Soviet dip- 
lomat was apparently insinuating that the plane was 
on a reconnaissance mission of some sort.” The edi- 
torial writer of the Times gave no credence to this 
possibility. 

Like other Times readers, I had no real evidence 
to go on. There was only the word of the United 
States against that of the Soviet Union, and the 
verdict of my newspaper had been pronounced. 

The next day, January 31, brought little illumina- 
tion. The Russians developed the spy theme, possibly 
trying to revive memories of the U-2. The United 
States, the Times reported, denied the charges. With 
respect to the warning signals and shots that the 
Soviet note claimed were given, the Air Force of- 
ficials “did not concede that such signals had been 
‘given or recognized’.” 

On the second day after the incident, on its edi- 
torial page next to the unsigned editorial comments, 
the Times carried a column by Arthur Krock, en- 
titled “Of Men and Mice and Their Plans.” The 
flavor of the long column can be gleaned from the 
following: 


The East-West disarmament negotiations 
just resumed at Geneva have been brutally 
iriterrupted by the latest Soviet mockery of 
their concept — the gunfire which destroyed 
a strayed, unarmed United States training 
plane and killed its crew. And this incident 
presages a continuation of the sterile record 
of these consultations, broken only by a nuclear 
test-ban treaty which already appears to ban 
the use of atomic power even for the peaceful 
purpose of excavating a new, lower-cost Isth- 
mian canal 


On the third day, a Saturday, all changed. The 
Times’s headline of February 1, 1964, read: “U.S. 
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Eases Stand on Downed Plane; Investigation Finds 
Russians Warned Crew Repeatedly.” The opening 
paragraph of a Washington story by Max Frankel 
began: “An investigation by the United States has 
indicated that the Russians could have demonstrated 
more patience before shooting down an American air- 
plane in East Germany Tuesday, but that they do 
not bear primary responsibility for the incident. 

“Soviet and United States aircraft tried to warn 
the three man crew of the jet trainer that it was off 
course. Russian interceptors tried to force it to land 
in East Germany and intentionally fired over it before 
shooting it down. 

“Soviet MIG interceptors dipped their wings at 
the plane, giving the traditional demand for immedi- 
ate landing. Their first shots were clearly wide of the 
mark. The crew ignored these warnings as well. 

**.. the Administration, uncertain whether it could 
guarantee greater restraint against a similarly errant 
Soviet plane over West Germany, has closed the case. 
It is felt that Moscow cannot properly be accused of 
a provocation. 

“The belief here is that the incident will have no 
effect on relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States.” 

The Times, like the State Department, closed the 
book. It ran no editorials after the initial one, which 
stands as its only editorial comment on the incident. 
On the next day, in “News of the Week in Review” 
of Sunday, February 2, the Times came close to a 
revised comment, when it reviewed the story under 
the heading “Errant Plane.” 

One could have admiration for the Times’s cover- 
age of facts and regret that the editorial was “trigger 
happy.” I wondered what other New York dailies 
made of the incident, and decided to have a look. 

The first surprise was that the New York Herald 
Tribune, although trying to be different, treated the 
plane incident very much as the Times did. It re- 
ported the facts with the same State Department col- 
oring, although it was more agitated than the Times 
on the first two days, and less mollified on the third. 
The most marked difference between the Times and 
Tribune treatment of the jet-trainer downing was in 
their style of presentation. 

On the first day, the Tribune ran the same basic 
facts as the Times, but the Tribune’s headline was: 
“Lost Jet: We Lash At Reds.” 

The Tribune was quicker than the Times in telling 
readers that the Soviets claimed they had warned the 
plane and it did not heed their warning. 

When it examined the impact of the day’s events 
on the thaw, the Tribune felt more sure than the 
Times of the answer: “It appeared certain the death 








of the three Americans would strengthen the hands 
of those in Congress who oppose closer relations with 
Russians.” 

A great difference was evident in the closing notes 
of the two parallel news stories. The Times closed 
its Washington story with a quotation of the Russian 
explanation of what had happened, followed by 
reports from Bonn, Moscow, and Berlin. The Tribune 
closed with the following: “Rep. Frank Becker (R., 
N.Y.) said ‘No American should load a single grain 
of blood-stained wheat for Soviet Russia after this 
brutal murder’.” This story was followed by bio- 
graphical sketches of the officers who were lost. 

The Tribune’s only editorial on the incident, which 
appeared on January 30, took the same stand as 
that of the Times. It also found it “obvious” that our 
“relatively slow plane, completely defenseless, would 
not wander into a Soviet hornet’s nest, filled with the 
swiftest Soviet fighters, except by mistake. ... Even 
the brain-washed Communist reader will find it dif- 
ficult to swallow the Soviet charge that our Air Force 
sent a plane across the East German border for the 
purpose of ‘gross provocation’.” 

Here the Tribune slightly rearranged the Soviet 
note. The Soviets referred to the very intrusion of a 
foreign military plane into their airspace — not its 
alleged mission -— as a “gross provocation.” This ar- 
rangement allowed the Tribune to flex American 
muscle: “If that were our intent, he and everybody 
else knows that we have something that packs a much 
more powerful punch than an unarmed jet trainer.” 

On the second day, the Tribune again followed 
in the footsteps of the Times, though again its 
imprints were a shade heavier. The day after the 
incident, the Times story was on page three. On the 
Tribune’s front page it was listed as one of four under 
a banner, “Johnson Baptism by Crises,” grouping the 
incident with Panama, Cyprus, and Vietnam. On 
page three, the 7'ribune provided statements and de- 
nials issued by Air Force spokesmen in West Ger- 
many. It sandwiched into the story the following 
line: “Conclusion: the Soviets did not signal the 
plane to land.” 

The headline for the story on the recovery of the 
bodies and the wreckage of the jet, read, “Reds Re- 
lent — Bodies, Plane Coming Back.” It was not clear 
from the story what the “relenting” referred to; there 
was no reason to believe that the Soviet would not 
return the bodies or the remainder of the plane. Like 
the Times, the Tribune carried stories from Geneva 
indicating that both nations sought to play down 
the incident. 

On the third day after the incident, the Tribune 
carried the new word from Washington which, as the 
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Where it happened: from map published in The 
New York Times on January 30, 1964 


Tribune put it, “confirmed part of the Russian 
version of the incident.” There was no retracting 
editorial or comment. 

The New York Daily News and the New York 
Journal-American navigated a quite different course. 
They simply never told their readers about the cor- 
recting facts that Washington released three days 
after the incident. 

The News carried, on January 30, on the front 
page, a large picture of the widow of one of the lost 
pilots, hugging her child in her arms. The text of the 
caption opened on the same note: “Mrs. Betty Mil- 
lard holus daughter, Darcy Grant, 3, after being told 
that...” The News did report, like the other news- 
papers, the Russians’ claim that they had warned the 
plane. 

The News continued to devote considerable space 
to the plane story in the following days. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1964, the front page contained a picture of 
“slain fliers returned.” There was not one word to 
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let its readers know that not all they had learned on 
January 30 was still true on February 2, or that the 
first official Washington account — which made the 
Russians seem outright brutes and liars — was not 
still the official version. 

’ The afternoon Journal-American carried rather 
similar material, from United Press International, 
but its original front-page story carried the cautious 
headline, “The Reds ‘Probably Shot Down’ Jet.” 
This headline appeared in its editions of January 29, 
when the notes had not yet been delivered. Thus, 
the Journal was early to break the original story, but 
was late, the following day, with the news of the of- 
ficial word from the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
When the Journal was faced with the newly released 
facts of the third day, it gave them exactly the same 
space the News did —i.e., none. 

Both newspapers commented editorially. The News, 
referring to the plane incident in an editorial treat- 
ing “Wars and Rumors of Wars” pointed to the 
unity of theme underlying the conflict between Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia, the tensions in Cyprus, hostilities 
in South Vietnam, and, briefly, in Panama and 
Cuba, concluding: ‘“‘Isn’t it about time for Wash- 
ington to call our delegates home from Geneva, and 
to stiffen our official attitude toward our enemies 
large and small, before the world in general con- 
cludes that we’ve gone irredeemably soft and can 
be pushed around by anybody and everybody?” The 
New readers, it is fair to say, are used to their news- 
paper, and are probably less alarmed by “wars and 
rumors of wars” than someone who just happens 
upon its editorial page. 

The Journal-American took a quite different track, 
but arrived at about the same terminal. The plane, 
it said, either lost its way due to a “navigational 
error, instrumental failure, bad weather or a combi- 
nation of these” or, “On the other hand, the plane 
may have been on reconnaissance mission.” The lat- 
ter possibility did not enter into the editorials of the 
Times and Herald Tribune. The Journal-American, 
on the other hand, seems to be unembarrassed about 
reconnaissance flights. For the Journal-American 
there is an uninterrupted Cold War: “The crewmen 
join the honored rolls of the Americans who died in 
the secret, deadly war of intelligence, waged with- 
out surcease behind the facade of the cold war.” 
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Fully prepared for continued hostilities, the Journal- 
American found no reason to refrain from specula- 
tion about this possibility. 

The New York Post, January 30, ran the same pic- 
ture of the Air rorce widow hugging her child, but 
emphasized that the facts were not yet all in. 
“U.S. Waits for Moscow to Tell Full Plane Story,” 
read the headline. It carried news from The Asso- 
ciated Press, interrupted with a Reuters story from 
Geneva, in heavier print and a blacker headline: 
“REGRETTABLE.” In this story, Tsarapkin, the 
Soviet delegate, called the affair “a regrettable inci- 
dent.” The Post paraphrased his statement that 
“possibly the shooting was ordered by some sub- 
ordinate officer,’ something that escaped all the 
other papers (although the Times, too, receives the 
Reuters Service) . 

The Post’s editorial on February 1, was headlined 
simply, “The Plane Story.” The State Department 
protest, described by the department itself as “in 
the strongest terms,” was considered “pointed but 
restrained” by the Post. The Post went so far as to 
suggest that the T-39 might have been on a recon- 
naissance flight, but then made the following com- 
ment: “There is no dispute that the plane was over 
East Germany, ‘apparently through navigational 
error, the State Department asserts.” 

The Post was not easy on Moscow: “It is ad- 
mittedly hard to reconcile this trigger-happy treat- 
ment of a plane that lost its way with Moscow’s 
professed desire for improved relations.” But the 
Post abandoned this approach after one sentence, 
coming to what it saw as the point which was to be 
stressed : 


But there are powerful forces in both camps 
spoiling for a fight, eager to provoke an incident 
or seize upon an accident to proclaim: “You 
see, there’s no getting along with them.” 

This is a moment for calmness and respon- 
sibility—not for exuberant “Remember the 
Maine” war whoops. It is also a cruel reminder 
that the casualty list of even “cold” war steadily 
rises.” 

. 

With this exception, the daily New York news- 
papers I reviewed seemed trigger happy. They saw 
events through lenses ground in earlier days, thus 
projecting Cold War sterotypes on new news, edi- 
torializing — in and out of editorial columns — before 
the facts were in. The elite papers took their cue 
from the Department of State; the others, from their 
pre-trial verdicts. The net effect was to make more 
dangerous an incident that endangered the thaw, 
and to play down facts that would have helped Amer- 
ican-Soviet understanding. 


Arrivals and departures 


Arrived: Venture, handsome hard-cover travel mag- 
azine to be published every other month by Cowles 
Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. The first issue, 
dated June, 1964, combines Holiday flavor with 
American Heritage format. Color photographs show 
tourist attractions from Tokyo to Ocracoke Island. 
Articles about gambling casinos, Swiss chocolates, 
and what to buy where are sprinkled among the 
more usual what-to-see travel articles—and plenty 
of advertising. A supplement to be included in each 
issue gives specific guidebook information about 
hotels, food, taxis, suggested itineraries, shopping, 
with prices. The June guide focuses on Greece, 
Tokyo, and Stratford, with lists of books about each. 

Venture is available only to holders of American 
Express cards, at $11.50 a year. Pre-publication sub- 
scriptions were sold at $9.50, but automatic billing 
of 200,000 card holders drew criticism from the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 


Arrived: Books Today, an attractive weekly sup- 
plement to the Chicago Tribune, March 15. 
Resembling the New York Herald Tribune’s syn- 
dicated Book Week in size and design, Books To- 
day so far has somewhat less formidable bylines. 
Edited by Robert Cromie, book editor of the 
Tribune since 1960, Books Today succeeds the 
Tribune’s 18-year-old Sunday Magazine of Books. 


Arrived: The Atlanta Times, a third daily for the 
Southern city, June 12, 1964. A “conservative” 
newspaper, the afternoon and Sunday Times is in- 
tended to counteract the Atlanta Constitution and 
Journal, both of the Ohio-based Cox newspaper 
group. It is in head-on competition with the Journal, 
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the larger (255,000) of the pair. Judge James C. 
Davis, a former member of Congress from Stone 
Mountain, Georgia, is publisher of the Times. Luke 
Greene, a former associate editor of the Journal, is 
editor. 


Arrived: The Minneapolis Daily American on April 
30, 1964. Financed largely by 6,000 subscribers who 
paid $26 each for one-year subscriptions, the new 
tabloid began as a weekly, went twice-weekly, then 
thrice, and worked toward a six-day schedule. It was 
a second attempt by Francis McGovern, the pub- 
lisher and editor, to oppose the Cowles newspapers, 
the Star and the Tribune. During the long news- 
paper strike of 1962, he was a founder of the Min- 
neapolis Herald, which wilted when the Star and 
Tribune resumed publication. 


Arrived and departed: The Northwest Indiana Sen- 
tinel—first issue, December 10, 1963; last, April 11, 
1964. A daily with a nine-column page, the morning 
Sentinel was introduced by the publishers of the eve- 
ning Gary Post-Tribune for the Gary-Hammond- 
East Chicago area. At 2:30 p.m. on April 10, the 
bulletin board informed editorial employees that the 
final edition would be published the following morn- 
ing. The Gary Printing and Publishing Company 
said the Sentinel had been “defeated by simple eco- 
nomics” (i.e., lack of advertisers). The American 
Newspaper Guild’s Guild Reporter commented: “No 
publisher in possession of the elementary facts of 
economic life expects a new paper to make money 
from the first day it rolls off the press.” The Reporter 
particularly deplored the dismissal of newly hired 
employees without severance pay, not to mention five 
Post-Tribune employees who had never worked on 
the Sentinel at all. They were fired, said the Re- 
porter, to make room for five Sentinel employees the 
publisher wanted to retain. 


Departed: The Architectural Forum, most widely 
circulated (64,000) professional journal in its field, 
after the August issue. In September, the Forum 
will become part of Fortune magazine. From 1932, 
when it was bought by Time, Inc., the Forum was 
a favorite source of information about the world’s 
building for students, business men, and other lay- 
men as well as for architects and builders. Also 
changed: the Forum’s sister publication, House and 
Home (circulation: 136,000), which has been sold 
to McGraw-Hill and will be published by that com- 
pany beginning in August. House and Home was a 
part of Forum until it split off in 1952. 


Departed: Theatre Arts, after forty-eight years, 
because of unpaid printing bills. First published in 
1916, the monthly magazine distributed its final issue 
in January. About 30,000 copies of a February issue 
were printed but were held by the printer because 
payment was in arrears. The New York editorial of- 
fices of Theatre Arts were abandoned in May. 
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BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, June, 1964; Volume 42, 
Number 6. 


Editor: Bert Dieter 
Publisher: Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 





THE AMERICAN HOME, June, 1964; Volume 67, Num- 
ber 5. 


Editor: Hubbard H. Cobb 
Publisher: The Curtis Publishing Company, New York 


HOUSE & GARDEN incorporating Living For Young Home- 
makers, June, 1964; Volume 125, Number 6. 


Editor: Harriet Burket 
Publisher: The Condé Nast Publications, New York 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, The Magazine Dedicated to the Busi- 
ness of Better Living, June, 1964; Volume 106, Number 6. 


Editor: Elizabeth Gordon 
Publisher: The Hearst Corporation, New York 





Tabulated above are facts about the June issues 
of four leading “shelter” or “home” magazines. 
These publications are examined here as the first 
sample in a series that will eventually include most 
major American magazines of general circulation. 

What such data can show only in part is that the 
home magazines represent a peculiarly restricted type 
of journalism. Its characteristics in 1964 would ap- 
pear to be: 

1. An assumption that its first job is to increase 
consumer appetites for the goods displayed in its 
editorial or advertising pages. 

2. A consequent unwillingness to say anything 
negative about any purchasable item, and a selling 
tone in editorial copy. (Note the number of excla- 
mation points in the titles and copy above.) 

3. An amount of space given over to simple 
product display that would not be permissible in 
many other forms of journalism. 

4. A content geared to the aspirations rather than 
to the means of readers. For example, it is hard to 
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believe that many of the nearly 1,300,000 subscribers 
to House & Garden could afford such offerings as 
“Instead,” a country place sitting on thirty-eight 
acres in the Valley of the Moon, California. Ap- 
parently expense does not offend readers; circulation 
(except American Home’s) has been growing stead- 
ily, even spectacularly. Vicarious consumption must 
be considered an attraction of these magazines. 

The peculiarities described above keep this group 
from being considered real journalism, for they make 
no pretense — any more than other “service” maga- 
zines or departments in newspapers — to balanced, 
factual reporting. 

Yet there are a few glimmering exceptions: the 
Better Homes & Gardens advisory features; the same 
magazine’s back-of-the-book travel article, which 
gives the cost of everything; American Home’s article 
on zoning; and the barest touch of literary distinction 
in a House & Garden article by Aubrey Menen. 

There are gestures in the copy toward steering 
the taste of readers. (“Training yourself to analyze 


“SHELTER” MAGAZINES 


LEADING EDITORIAL FEATURES 


BARBECUE SPECTACULARS! By Myrna Johnston and 
Foods Staff. ‘‘Prepare to be impressive! This is the year 
to let a spectacular specialty lift your cookouts out of the 
ordinary....’’ (9 pages, 27 photos) 


WHAT A WONDERFUL WEEKEND! “‘Once it was Sunday 
and not much fun at that! Then the workweek shortened 
and weekends began at noon on Saturday. Now we start 
these special occasions on Friday evening....’’ (4.75 
pages, drawings) 


SCENE CHANGERS TO MAKE SUMMER AT HOME AS 
REFRESHING AS A LARK ABROAD. “‘Since travel is as 
stimulating in spring or fall as it is in June, the growing 
interest in off-season vacationing is more than a little 
responsible for the growing and quite general interest in 
summering at home....’’ (10 pages, 21 photographs) 


THE ROMANTIC NEW RICHES IN RUGS. By John Elle- 
stead. ‘‘For anyone who has lived with a great oriental 
rug, it may be a bit presumptuous to talk about the 
romantic richness of rugs...."’ (12 pages, 24 photo- 
graphs) 


a house is one of the best ways to learn to analyze 
anything.” — House Beautiful.) But these efforts, 
too, always seem to end in the purchase of goods. 

For journalists, perhaps the most discomfiting 
aspect of the magazines is the amount of space, 
produced as editorial matter, that is either adver- 
tising, tie-in, or promotion. The mail-order and 
new-product sections are the most obtrusive. But 
there are other variants: the Better Homes G Gardens 
list of dealers for its model house; the offerings of 
commercial books and booklets via the magazine; 
and numerous promotional offers by the magazines 
themselves. 

A close second in weaknesses must be the maga- 
zines’ writing, which has perhaps served well enough, 
pragmatically speaking. But any reader inspecting 
it for style or even precision must find it deficient. 
The examples quoted above are neither better nor 
worse than the average. Here are others: 

“We predict an invasion this summer. The big- 
gest influx of bath-taking, beach-loving friends and 


COMMENT 


Only magazine in group using considerable material not 
directly tied to consumption —e.g., family money advice. 
Also sby far the lowest in mail-order pseudo-editorial 
pages. But as in past, has local dealer tie-ins with edi- 
torial feature. 


By far the thinnest in the group. Much of issue is devoted 
to keeping people at home on week ends. Offers an “‘ideal- 
house”’ for week ends —“‘for a horse-loving family.’’ Un- 
like others, has a serious article, on ‘“‘cluster zoning”’ in 
suburbia (2 pages). 


Also devoted to keeping people at home, consuming (see 
article described at left). Biggest single use of ‘‘editorial’’ 
space is mail-order section. Has a ‘‘gourmet diet cook 


book’’ that opens: ‘“‘Dieting is not necessarily synony- 
mous with self-denial.” 


Like House & Garden, devotes biggest space (totaling 
21 pages) to mail order. Lead feature (described at left) 
is collection of plugs for gaudy carpets. Editorial opening 


of book is on page 97, about 60 per cent through the 
magazine. 


relatives since the invention of ‘weekends.’ We there- 
fore prescribe you stock up with a mammoth supply 
of thirsty, splashy towels.” (American Home) 

“Any pond or pool surface that is still enough to 
hold a reflection can provide your garden with a 
dimension that Einstein probably never thought of — 
at least not in quite the same terms that we have in 
mind. Actually, of course, we mean the mirror di- 
mension.” (House & Garden) 

“Making your money buy more house takes a 
variety of skills and know-hows. And these are best 
learned from examples — fine examples which have 
to be carefully studied for their meaning. In this 
issue we present five fine examples in which a lot 
of house was gotten for the amount of money spent.” 
(House Beautiful) 

Aside from the few exceptions noted, these maga- 
zines are a bright sea of goods and food, which por- 
tray a side of society that is overstuffed, or would 
like to be so. 


JAMES BOYLAN 
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Are local television stations making an adequate 
news effort? At the request of the Review, newspaper 
reviewers in selected cities, from Seattle to New Bed- 
ford, monitored local news broadcasts during one 
week in June. Their reports appear below. These 
stations are part of a rotating sample, which will, 
over a two-year period, attempt to cover every major 
television station in the country. 


KING-TV: Pioneer in news 


Seattle’s KING-TV, pioneer television station of the 
Pacific Northwest, has, from the outset, been con- 
sistently strong in its news coverage and public-af- 
fairs programing. 

Its concentration in this area has, in fact, had the 
salutary effect of raising the level of its competitors 
in an effort to match KING-Tv’s efforts. Thus far, the 
station is pre-eminent in the field. 

In its treatment of the news, the station has been 
careful to maintain an unbiased, balanced presen- 
tation, although its over-all policies are probably too 
liberal to satisfy the conservative element among its 
viewers. 

The station, winner of such honors as the Pea- 
body, Du Pont, and Ohio State Awards, as well as a 
national Emmy nomination (1963), has an impres- 
sive list of full-hour documentary programs to its 
credit. 

KING-TV is the only station in the city offering two 
30-minute local newscasts nightly (6:30 p.m. and 
11 p.m.). From 6 to 7 p.m., the station presents a 
solid block of hard news — the Huntley-Brinkley Re- 
port and Early Edition. 

Evidence of strong viewer response is indicated by 
audience ratings which give Early Edition a 2-1 
margin over its closest opposition program. The pro- 
gram’s five-day average share of audience is a rather 
astonishing 48 per cent. Commercials are divorced 
from the announcing staff. 

KING-TV’s basic philosophy is to subordinate fen- 
der-bending and fire alarms, except where there is 
an unusually newsworthy angle. Instead, the em- 
phasis is on the important and significant events that 
have actual or potential direct or indirect impact on 
the viewers as citizens, voters and taxpayers. When- 
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ever there is an important public hearing, consider- 
able time is devoted to sound-on-film arguments of 
proponents and opponents. 

A distinguished feature of the station’s evening 
newscast is a five-minute commentary by Herb Alt- 
schull on local, national and international events. 
Altschull analyzes whatever the station believes needs 
added interpretation or amplification. 

The week in review was the prelude to the state 
GOP convention in Tacoma and Altschull’s com- 
ments focused on Republican action and reaction. 
His topics included: “Loyalty Oaths and the 
GOP”; “Southeast Asia: A New Policy?”; The 
California Aftermath” and “GOP Convention Pre- 
view.” On the day of the convention, Altschull 
offered an incisive analysis live and ad lib from the 
platform at the convention. The station offered three 
hours of live coverage of the convention. 

Over-all, the KING-TV news operation, under its 
managing director, Samuel M. Sharkey, Jr., is a dis- 
tinct credit to the broadcasting industry. The station 
has been resourceful in its pursuit of news and im- 
pressive in its response to the needs of the community. 

C. J. SKREEN 


Television editor 
Seattle Times 


KTVI-TV: Competition with gusto 


The St. Louis television market is blessed with an 
extremely competitive news broadcast situation and 
four local news reporters who are topnotch jour- 
nalists. Among them is Howard Streeter, director of 
news and public affairs programs for KtTv1-Tv, Chan- 
nel 2, who handles a 10 p.m. week-night news 
program. 

Streeter is a comparatively new addition to St. 
Louis. He was hired by ktvi-rv in March from the 
Washington News Bureau of the NBc_ network. 
Earlier, he had worked for television and radio sta- 
tions in the Washington area. 

While Streeter covers the local news picture with 
gusto, it sometimes is obvious that he still leans to 
news of national and international import with know- 
the-ropes assurance of his capital background. 

Under Streeter’s guidance, the news broadcasts 
have taken on an air of professional excellence never 





before attained at KTvi-Tv. He writes or rewrites his 
own dispatches, makes liberal use of film inserts (both 
locally produced and clipped from asc-Tv network 
footage) and he looks exceptionally good on-camera. 

The station’s coverage of political events is thor- 
ough. And news broadcasts in general are without 
bias to race or creed, never display sensationalism, 
often include vignettes with solid human-interest 
value. 

Streeter does not make commercial pitches. The 
sponsors’ messages—-Conoco and a savings and 
loan association — are presented via film, meeting 
in every way the accepted criteria of good practices 
in broadcasting. 

However, with the exception of sponsored news 
broadcasts, KTvI-Tv’s weekly schedule is devoid of 
prime-time locally produced public affairs shows. 

The station confines these programs, generally, to 
early weekday morning hours (Community Album) 
or to Sunday morning broadcasts of Message of the 
Rabbi, Ask-a-Priest, View point and Pro and Con. 

PETER V. RAHN 


TV-Radio editor 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


WBKB.-TV: No axes to grind 


Station wBks (Channel 7), the American Broad- 
casting Company’s Chicago television outlet, devotes 
five hours a week to local news coverage under the di- 
rection of Con O’Dea, news director. 

WBKB’s treatment of the news is fair and unbiased. 
In all news reports monitored, complete impartiality 
in news editing and presentation was evident. 

The station’s management, however, does believe 
in taking editorial stands on local issues. In such in- 
stances, WBKB’s policy on any given matter is pre- 
sented in a five-minute editorial delivered by the 
general manager, D. Thomas Miller. 

Local news coverage is concentrated in two Mon- 
day-through-Friday Chicago Reports. The first at 
6 p.m. is a 15-minute summary handled by Frank 
Reynolds. It also includes a weather report by Gene 
McGuane. 

The Chicago Report at 10:10 p.m. is a 20-minute 
roundup featuring newsman and commentator Alex 
Dreier, who is allowed certain latitude, and as a 
result spices local news with his own free-wheeling 
comments, 

WBKB’s political coverage is comprehensive and 
impartial, with no axes to grind. Both sides of local 
‘ssues, political and otherwise, are threshed out on 


the station’s recently inaugurated Sunday afternoon 
half hour Forum, with representatives of opposing 
sides and views as guests. The program is moderated 
by a local newspaper political editor , John Dreiske, 
with WBKB newsmen questioning participants. 

Most of the commercials are filmed or pre-taped, 
with free-lance or staff announcers delivering them, 
with the exception of the Meister Brau commercials, 
which are delivered live by a staff man. 

Unquestionably, wBKB meets accepted criteria of 
good practices in its news coverage. 


BILL IRVIN 
Television editor 
Chicago’s American 


WTEV-TV: Too much to cover 


In New Bedford, Massachusetts, wTEv, Channel 


6, is faced with an almost impossible situation in 


coverage of news because it purports to serve the 
Providence area as well as Massachusetts. By neces- 
sity, therefore, the news is of the most superficial 
nature, even by local televsion standards. 

Keeping in mind the Channel 6 two-state dilemma, 
it is hardly surprising that there is little bias shown. 
There is no time for it. Political coverage is of the 
briefest kind, headlines strung together like verbal 
beads by a newscaster, 

With a ten-minute newscast at 6:45 p.m. and one 
of less than five minutes shortly after 11 p.m., even 
the headlines on occasion must be left unsung and 
unstrung. In the same general area as news, there 
is a regular public affairs program, Community, 
seen weekday mornings, which focuses on matters 
of interest but rarely looks into anything at all con- 
troversial. 

And while there were no public affairs broadcasts 
from June 1 to June 6, there are times when Chan- 
nel 6 does make a sound effort in this area. At one 
point, the station, though an asc affiliate, even went 
so far as to carry Meet the Press, an NBC program, 
because the Nac affiliate in Providence did not. 

Only 18 months old and struggling to find a ful- 
crum in Massachusetts or Rhode Island, wTEv-tTv 
has been unable as yet to provide anything more than 
the most shallow news coverage, bolstered intermit- 
tently by imaginative public affairs programs. Overall 
initiative, intelligence, and imagination is lacking in 
its news gathering and reporting. 

TED HOLMBERG 


Entertainment editor 
The Providence Journal 
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Labor press: 
Limited hopes 


By MORTON A. REICHEK 


Shortly after the conviction in Chattanooga of 
the Teamsters Union’s president, James Hoffa, on 
charges of jury tampering, the April, 1964, issue of 
the union’s monthly magazine was published. Its 
cover was adorned with Hoffa’s smiling face, sur- 
rounded by a ring of telegrams vowing rank-and-file 
support. Thirty-four of the magazine’s forty pages 
were allotted to additional wires and letters from 
union officials and members, to local union resolu- 
tions, and to assorted editorial pronouncements — all 
championing Hoffa’s cause, pledging money to help 
pay his legal bills, and even praying on behalf of his 
pending appeal. It was a remarkable outpouring. 

Reading the magazine, one would never think that 
there was considerable contrary opinion about Hoffa 
in the union. The fact was that many Teamsters 
leaders were weeping no tears over Hoffa. Indeed, 
they were looking forward to deposing him. Soon 
after the April issue of the Teamster magazine was 
out, with all its pledges of financial support, Hoffa’s 
foes began taking steps to bar use of Teamster funds 
for his legal expenses, and the union’s secretary- 
treasurer was ultimately forced to shut off the flow 
of money to Hoffa. 

The April issue of The Teamster (which has a 
circulation of at least 1,500,000) is an extraordinary 
specimen of house-organ journalism, trade-union 
style. A study in editorial sycophantism, the magazine 
is a blatant instrument employed by Hoffa to extol 
his personal leadership. 


House-organ journalism 


Not many labor publications are as fulsomely edited 
as The Teamster, nor as preposterously linked to 
the personality of an individual. Still, some of the 
crudest characteristics of house-organ journalism 
show up in even the best trade-union publications. 

Few labor editors would deny that any union pub- 
lication is a house organ. To quote Gordon H. Cole, 





Morton A. Reichek is a staff reporter, specializing 
in labor affairs, with the Newhouse Newspapers’ 
Advance News Service in Washington. This is his first 
Review article. 
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editor of The Machinist, weekly newspaper of the 
International Association of Machinists: “Sure, a 
labor paper or magazine is by nature a house organ. 
After all, it is the publication of an organization. 
The term house organ is not a dirty word.” 

Unfortunately, such traits as excessive self-adula- 
tion, a common house-organ characteristic, are hall- 
marks of the labor press. Reporting a new contract 
with Northern soft-coal operators, the United Mine 
Workers Journal devoted the greater part of a month- 
ly issue to applauding UMW for the agreement’s 
provisions. The lead news story talks of “a brand 
new and ‘best’ contract... full of ‘firsts’ in keeping 
with the fighting tradition of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America.” A photograph of the union’s 
secretary-treasurer reading the contract’s text at a 
press conference is captioned, “I am proud to read 
it...” But about the time the magazine was in the 
mail, several locals in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia were starting wildcat strikes to protest what 
they considered the contract’s weaknesses. 

As a house organ, the union publication is also 
an administrative tool of its parent organization. It 
reflects and carries out policies of the leadership. 
Photographs of and references to the union’s presi- 
dent and other officials abound in the labor press. 
In last year’s annual labor press contest judged by 
the Nieman Fellows at Harvard, the judges were 
taken aback when one union paper sent in five entries 
that included four with pictures of the union presi- 
dent on the front page. 

One purpose of a labor publication — or any other 
house organ — is to promote its parent organization. 
Most editors of national union publications also serve 
as public relations directors of their organizations. 
Union publications possess none of the freedom of 
comment they demand of the general news media. 
They are, in every sense, a “kept press.” 


The new professionalism 


In the past decade or so, however, a renaissance 
of sorts has begun to flower in parts of the labor press. 
It shows up as a drive toward greater journalistic 
professionalism and as an effort to offset the inherent 
restraints of house-organ journalism in general and 
the limitations of the labor press in particular. By no 
means have union editors broken out of their shackles. 
But they are doing things that give many labor publi- 
cations a professional luster. 

First, union papers are becoming more proficient 
technically. More imaginative and attractive layout 
and typography are showing up. In a typical case, 
Labor, authoritative weekly newspaper of the eigh- 
teen railroad brotherhoods, switched last year from a 








stodgy, eight-column, four-page letterpress job into a 
lively eight-page, offset tabloid. Other publications 
are making similar changes. The staid monthly labor 
journals with antiquated formats are at last becoming 
less fashionable. 

The improvements in mechanical quality can be 
easily dismissed — as they are by critics —as super- 
ficial. But substantive reforms also are being made: 

Labor papers are becoming less parochial and are 
presenting a greater balance between internal union 
news, national affairs, and consumer features. 

The Machinist, a pioneer in consumer features, 
has developed what its editor calls “a formula in 
which we approach our member as a whole person.” 
The paper has regular columns offering personal 
legal advice, medical expertise, counseling on social 
security and railroad retirement laws, hobby informa- 
tion, material on cooking, sports, and mechanical 
gadgetry, and advice by Sidney Margolius, a nation- 
ally known writer on consumer problems. The Ma- 
chinist introduced Margolius to the labor press (he 
and Cole, the editor, were both on the staff of PM, 
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Marshall Field’s New York experiment in ad-less 
commercial journalism) and now syndicates him to 
ninety-two other labor and cooperative publications. 

Many of The Machinist’s consumer features pro- 
vide for reader participation. Cole says the total mail 
response is large; about 45,000 dress patterns, pro- 
vided by a King Features service, are sold annually. 
His newspaper is at least being read. 

When The Machinist began its wide-scale use of 
family features, Edward Keating, then editor of 
Labor, scoffed at what Cole was doing. “You can’t 
and shouldn’t compete with the general press by pub- 
lishing a women’s page,” he said. That was about fif- 
teen years ago. Today, you can read in Labor that 
“Mrs. Florence Oudinot, 552 S. 17/2 St., Reading, 
Pa., collects knicknacks and old-time recipes, and 
would like to exchange...” and that “Mrs. Lelah 
Frazier, 307 S. Naches Ave., Yakima, Wash., wishes 
the text of a song, entitled, “The Loam of Life,’ which 
starts with these lines, ‘All day, all night, I can hear 
that jar, of the loam of life, both near and far...’” 

The new type of national-affairs coverage in the 
labor press goes far beyond the issues of obvious im- 
port to organized labor. It also involves questions that 
the editors apparently think their readers should know 
about or believe make their papers more high-brow. 

Justice, semi-monthly newspaper of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, recently 
printed the text of an address by Walt W. Rostow, 
chairman of the State Department’s Policy Planning 
Council before a London businessmen’s conference. 
The United Automobile Workers’ Solidarity opened 
an issue with a scholarly article on the primaries by a 
professor at Cornell University. 

The emphasis on labor news of national scope and 
on related political matters represents an effort to 
counter what the unions consider unfavorable or in- 
adequate treatment in commercial media. With some 
justification, organized labor complains that much of 
the general press limits its labor coverage’ to crisis 
news and contains a pronounced anti-labor bias. One 
union editor says: “Few daily papers accept unions 
as useful social institutions. They feel they’re being 
partisan if they say something nice about us.” 

Saul Miller, AFL-CIO director of publications, 
claims that the union papers that accentuate national 
affairs, are “filling a void.” 

They do at least perform a public relations func- 
tion for the labor movement. Many of the publica- 
tions are widely circulated among “opinion-making” 
elements of the population — federal and state legis- 
lators, clergymen, labor specialists with the general 
press, government officials, and even schools. Machin- 
ist Union locals sponsor subscriptions of their paper 
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SURVEY 


for 1,467 public and parochial school libraries be- 
cause “schools seldom bother to teach youngsters 
about unions.” 

Miller’s own paper, the AFL-CIO News, a weekly 
tabloid with a circulation of 100,000, is a significant 
pace-setter for the rest of the labor press. It is distrib- 
uted among labor leaders and influential non-labor 
people, rather than among the rank and file. 

The News is trying to set an example by toning 
down the emotional and raucous style traditional to 
the labor press. This means eliminating colored or 
fighting words. “Dirty boss” becomes “employer.” 
“Strikebreaker” is preferred to the worn “scab.” 

Accompanying the more moderate style is a serious 
attempt to inject a greater sense of objectivity into 
editorial content — within the bounds permitted by 
the leadership, of course. Union defeats in NLRB 
elections now are reported. When details of contract 
settlements are given, there is even mention of union 
demands that may not have been attained. 

The thrust towards professionalism stems mainly 
from an influx of trained journalists into the labor 
press. Until quite recently, union editors were often 
political figures — sometimes the presidents of the un- 
ions themselves. Now the editors of national union 
publications are more likely to be ex-newsmen. 

Upgrading of the labor press was stimulated by the 
merger of the AFL and CIO nine years ago. Many 
old-line AFL unions had been reluctant to hire pro- 
fessionals in any capacity except as lawyers. Since the 
merger, they have been following the lead of former 
CIO affiliates who were the first labor employers of 
professional newsmen on a large scale. 

The new federation also brought about the merger 
of two associations of labor editors into a single and 
more active AFL-CIO International Labor Press As- 
sociation. In recent years, the ILPA has been push- 
ing for more professional standards in union papers 
through workshops, seminars, and similar machinery. 
It has also co-operated with business and government 
authorities to combat and expose racketeers publish- 
ing “labor papers” unaffiliated with legitimate 
unions, which shake down employers for advertising. 

The association recently appointed its first full-time 
field secretary, Irving Fagan, a veteran of both the 
commercial and labor press. Fagan conducts on-the- 
job training for local union officials who have editing 
responsibilities but who know little if anything about 
the mechanics of journalism. He has another task: 
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persuading more state and local labor bodies to begin 
publishing their own papers as a means of enlarging 
organized labor’s voice at the grass roots. About 370 
AFL-CIO newspapers, magazines, and newsletters 
now belong to ILPA. 


How much progress? 


Given these trends toward improvement, what is 
the prognosis for the labor press today? 

Union publications are heterogeneous and hard 
to generalize about. They come out under the aegis 
of national unions (or, as most of them call them- 
selves, “internationals,” because of Canadian mem- 
bers), union locals, state and city labor bodies, de- 
partinents of the AFL-CIO, and the federation itself. 
Some are weekly, most are bi-weekly or monthly. 
Some are eminently professional in tone, others are 
to quote one labor editor —“miserable, amateurish, 
and slapdash.” In format, they range from costly off- 
set jobs and slick-paper journals printed in color to 
stapled Mimeograph or Multilith sheets. 

Total circulation of the labor press is estimated at 
close to 20,000,000. Some 16,000,000 readers are un- 
ion members; the remaining circulation goes outside 
the labor movement. 





The sprucer makeups are presumably producing 
labor publications that hold more readers. No one 
really knows, however, how widely the labor press is 
read. In almost all cases, union members get the pub- 
lications without charge. They automatically receive 
subscriptions as their dues are paid. “We have more 
recipients than readers,” says one editor candidly. 

UAW Solidarity, monthly newspaper of the United 
Auto Workers and one of the livelier products of the 
labor press, once conducted a readership survey. The 
results were never revealed. But sources who know 
say the survey showed a low readership acceptance. 

Too many labor papers are difficult to read. They 
use twelve words where five would do. Sentences are 
too long, involved, and obscure. In many cases, a 
union member needs the equivalent of eighteen years 
of education to comprehend his union paper. These 
are the general findings of Dorothy Williams, an asso- 
ciate professor at Simmons College in a recent survey 
of the labor press. 

Of seventy-six publications analyzed, she found an 
average “fog level” index of 15.7, compared with 12 
for the Atlantic Monthly; 10 for Time magazine; and 
eight for Reader’s Digest. Using the Flesch readabil- 
ity formula, she scanned twenty-five publications and 
found the average reading ease to be 39, or very diffi- 
cult. Not one could be rated easy to read. 





Labor papers still reveal a fundamental paradox: 
They must proclaim the greatness of the union and 
at the same time must grieve that the union is beset 
by enemies at every turn. Labor papers still rant and 
rave too much. Everything is a crisis or an assault on 
organized labor. 

Despite the efforts of the AFL-CIO News and a 
few others to be more dispassionate, emotionalism is 
still rampant. Reporting the elimination of jobs, 
Labor, the railroad unions’ weekly, writes: “Manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway, headed by Pres. D. W. 
Brosnan, has long been notoriously brutal in relations 
with employees, but last week outdid itself when it 
took control of the Central of Georgia...” Of course, 
it could be asked how unruffled can a union be when 
800 members—as was the case here—are discharged. 

To a large extent, a union paper’s tone reflects the 
movement’s general posture. “The rest of the country 
thinks we don’t belong,” says one editor. The strident, 
hostile mood of many labor papers shows this attitude. 

In industries where labor-management relations 
are good, where a relationship of mutual respect ex- 
ists between employers and the unions, there is no 
demand for excessive militancy. This is especially the 
case in the building trades. If the editor of the United 
Association Journal, monthly magazine of Plumbers 
& Pipe Fitters Union, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany’s home union, ever wrote in the emotional, 
“down-with-the-bosses” tone found in so many other 
labor publications, he would be laughed out of his 
job. 

Probably the most serious indictment of the labor 
press is its continuing immaturity, its reluctance to 
present both sides of a dispute on internal union mat- 
ters. If UAW President Walter Reuther, a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, were to launch an attack on 
the federation’s president, George Meany, the AFL- 
CIO News would never carry a word of it. 

Many of the labor press’s weaknesses can be traced 
back to the general state of the labor movement. Ac- 
cording to many students, organized labor is in the 
doldrums, without idealism, missionary zeal, or cru- 
sading spirit. While the size of the nation’s work force 
is rapidly growing, the proportion of union member- 
ship is steadily declining. Persistent high-level unem- 
ployment weakens union bargaining power and acts 
as a damper on wage demands. The unions are not 
yet coping with the problems of automation or the 
shift in the American labor force from blue collar to 
white —the type of worker who has traditionally 
been indifferent to trade unionism. 

In short, if the labor movement as a whole is slug- 
gish, its house organs cannot be expected to be any 
more dynamic. 


Journalism’s labor paper 


The Guild Reporter, a twice-monthly tab- 
loid paper published by the 32,000-member 
American Newspaper Guild, occupies a special 
niche in the labor press. It is the official organ 
of the editorial professionals’ trade union, 
which is constitutionally dedicated to lifting 
“the standards of journalism and ethics of. the 
{newspaper} industry.’’ Few if any other 
labor organizations have such a noble objec- 
tive extending so far beyond the conventional 
union aims. 

In view of this lofty goal and distinctive 
membership, ANG’s publication should pre- 
sumably stand out as a prototype of editorial 
superexcellence—a sort of workingman’s Edi- 
tor © Publisher, only more distinguished. At 
least, this is what many Guildsmen might 
want. 

Those who do, however, are disappointed. 
For The Guild Reporter looks and reads like 
almost any other union paper. To be sure, it is 
outstanding technically, being clearly and 
crisply printed by offset. But it is crammed with 
the same kind of news—“‘‘tedious,” Guild 
members sometimes call it—about bargaining 
parleys, strike assessments, lockout benefits, and 
other bread-and-butter unionism ingredients. 

From time to time, The Guild Reporter 
makes a stab at less parochial affairs and more 
professional matters: an account of the cover- 
age of the Oswald case, a dissertation on news- 
paper monopolies, a report on the Japanese 
press, and the like. But these are not done with 
either depth or frequency. 

The Guild Reporter accurately reflects the 
temper of the ANG leadership. “We are a 
union,” says Ellis T. Baker, the editor, “and 
not a professional society.” 

Moreover, the Guild is not even a very spe- 
cial kind of trade union. By design, it is an 
industrial union. About half its members are 
not editorial professionals. They are circulation 
men, advertising salesmen, classified ad clerks, 
bookkeepers, typists, cafeteria workers. 

Says Baker, who was once a Baltimore Sun 
editorial staffer: “The paper has to try to be 
interesting and comprehensible to a member- 
ship varied in professional interests and in edu- 
cational and economic levels.” 

The paper’s editorial enterprise is severely 
limited by resources. Baker also functions as 
the union’s research and information director. 
He has only one editorial aide. His annual bud- 
get is $66,000—less than 5 per cent of what 
the International Association of Machinists, for 
example, spends on its official organ. 

In short, The Guild Reporter has made 
only a minimal contribution to ANG’s stated 
objective of advancing journalism. 

—M.A.R. 
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Journalists — some journalists, at least — are 
in demand socially: 


Five hundred newsmen and members of their 
families from New York, New Jersey and other 
states were roya!ly and colorfully entertained at 
the opening of the fifth season of beautiful Ster- 
ling Forest Gardens near Tuxedo Park, N. Y., a 
little more than an hour’s drive from Manhat- 
tan, on May 2 and 3. The host, Matt Bassity 

. after a box chicken lunch on the sun-spangled 
terrace of Peacock Patio overlooking Swan Lake, 
took the carefree newsmen for riding or walking 
tours of 125 acres, a floral showcase exhibiting 
1,000,000 tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and other 
Spring flowers in bloom...-—Ray Erwin in 


Editor & Publisher, May 9, 1964. 


Last week, a group of magazine and news- 
paper editors had the rare opportunity of seeing 
a unique banana unloading from the new SS. 
Santa Magdalena. It was at Grace Lines Port 
Newark Terminal, where 180,000 stems of ba- 
nanas are handled each week....Mr. Bruce 
Paschal, representing the National Banana As- 
sociation, co-host for the press meeting along 
with the Grace Line, explained that modern 
handling facilities such as these insure delivery 
of really top quality bananas for distribution to 
various markets around the United States... . 
Isabel McGovern in the New York Herald 
Tribune, May 29, 1964. 


The annual Retail Dry Goods Association- 
New York City Newspaper golf tournament will 
be held on Wednesday at the Century Country 
Club, in Purchase, N. Y. 

At the dinner that will follow a day of com- 
petition (rain or shine), William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
Corporation, will be honored.—The New York 
Times, May 31, 1964. 


PURCHASE, N. Y., June 3—The 36th an- 
nual Retail Dry Goods Association-New York 
City Newspaper golf tournament at the Century 
Country Club was canceled today because of 
heavy rain and a thunderstorm.—The New York 
Times, June 4, 196+. 
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The Ford Motor Company held a gala press 
conference and preview of its tremendous Ford 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair on Sun- 
day, April 12....Newsmen rode in Ford-pro- 
duced automobiles along colorful ramps and 
drives of the Ford Pavilion and “Magic Skyway” 
ride. They inspected the Ford Wonder Rotunda. 
Afterwards, the newsmen were taken to the 
Dick Button ice revue to see a rehearsal. On 
April 13, national automotive writers attended 
the unveiling of Ford’s new family sports car, 
the Mustang, at the Ford Pavilion.—Editor @ 
Publisher, April 18, 1964. 


Lending of new automobiles to 44 college 
newspaper editors evoked a sharp protest from 
Sigma Delta Chi but the cars will roll through 
campuses and university towns until the end of 
the term in June. The directors of the journalism 
society criticized the Ford Motor Co. for allow- 
ing the editors to drive new Mustangs, declaring 
in a resolution: ‘Such a promotion violates the 
professional journalistic ethics upheld by Sigma 
Delta Chi. The practice of accepting gifts or 
favors from politicians, public relations men and 
advertisers long has been deplored by responsible 
journalists... .”--Editor G Publisher, May 16, 
1964. 


General Motors and Ford staged a tandem 
goodwiller for some 1,400 members of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Assn., in convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, by shuttling a fleet of 
private buses from the hotel to the Fairgrounds 
for Sunday lunch and previews, with beaucoup 
groceries and booze at the GM (brunch) and 
excellent Restaurant Associates-style afternoon 
“tea” (vintage champagne and liqueurs, also 
tea and coffee for the literal-minded ) .—-Variety, 
April 22, 1964. 


MGM hasn’t lost its touch and proved it the 
other evening when it threw a dinner for all 
NBC affiliates and the visiting press, 750 of them, 
on the back lot. There, on what looked like the 
streets of New York, with an orchestra playing, 
the bar open, and hot food on the table, visitors 
got an eyeful of glamor, especially when three 
beautiful girls ...sashayed on stage with three 
NBC peacocks on leash.—Hedda Hopper in the 
New York Daily News, June 5, 1964. 





Boosting the campaign 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 1964 PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION GUIDE. Doubleday & Company, New York. 
$3.95. 


THE NEW TIMES ELECTION HANDBOOK 1964. Edited 
by Harold Faber. McGraw-Hill, New York. $3.95 and 
$.95. 


1964 GUIDE TO CONVENTIONS & ELECTIONS. Edited 
by Stanford M. Mirkin, prepared by the CBS News Elec- 
tion Unit. Dell, New York. $.50. 


NBC HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY CONVENTION & ELECTION 
ALMANAC (A Sunday supplement for July 12, 1964). 


Quadrennial conventions, campaigns, and elec- 
tions once functioned exclusively to nominate and 
expose candidates, and to facilitate the selection of a 
President. In recent years, however, the mass media 
have embraced these political rituals as advertising 
devices par excellence for their newspapers and net- 
works. 

Any lingering doubts about the pervasiveness of 
this phenomenon should be dispelled by the pub- 
lication of four election guides. All four cheerfully 
assert their own indispensability. They make equally 
exaggerated claims: to provide, in the words of 
CBS, ‘the facts, statistics, and background mate- 
rial so essential to a proper understanding of the 
1964 national elections.” But each reads like the 
prospectus for a forthcoming stock issue. They do 
not sell the election, except indirectly; all are de- 
signed, more or less blatantly, to win for their spon- 
sors the allegiance of readers or viewers between now 
and November 3. 

The New York Times Election Handbook is the 
least useless of the four. Designed, according to James 
Reston, “to help voters and others survive the 
American Presidential election of 1964,” it is essen- 
tially a political primer. No Times reader will learn 
much from it, but the thirteen essays by Times cor- 
respondents offer a convenient digest of familiar 
information. The Times, more so than its compe- 
titors, recognizes the existence of issues, even if it 
treats them cursorily. Civil rights, the economy, war 
and peace, and party strategy cannot be discussed 
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adequately in several pages, but at least they are 
mentioned and analysis is attempted. A lengthy 
“Figures and Facts” section testifies to the Times’ 
perpetual fondness for leaving a record. Among the 
“facts”: labor, Indians, and Eskimos form the “‘tra- 
ditional” Democratic strength in Alaska; the farm 
vote is important in Kansas; New Jersey is a “swing” 
state; Ohio is a “famous swing state.” 

The New York Herald Tribune 1964 Presidential 
Election Guide lays claim to “puncturing the plati- 
tudes and explaining the enigmas of U. S. politics.” 
But platitudes abound and few enigmas are isolated 
or explained. Numbering among its contributors 
Harry Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Art Buch- 
wald, Allan Nevins, George Gallup, and Gerald 
Gardner, the Herald Tribune’s guiding principle evi- 
dently was: Who says a good election guide has to 
be dull? The liveliest section—a dubious distinction 
at best—is a debate between William E. Miller and 
John W. Bailey, chairmen respectively of the Re- 
publican and Democratic national committees, on 
why the independent voter should vote Republican 
(Democratic). Half of the volume, however, com- 
prises stodgy profiles of potential candidates. Barry 
Goldwater’s stand, we are told in all seriousness, “‘is 
about as conservative as anyone can get. . .” Lyndon 
Johnson, one is surprised to learn, “endured Joe 
McCarthy .. . and finally struck him down.” George 
Romney may be “the most physically fit” candidate 
ever to seek his party’s nomination. Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Richard Nixon receive mention for their 
anatomical triumphs: Lodge for having been “eye- 
ball-to-eyeball” with Russians at the UN, and Nixon 
for debating ‘“‘nose-to-nose” with Khrushchev. 

The CBS Guide To Conventions & Elections is 
unerringly oriented to the virtues of CBS. These may 
be legion—and CBS entertains no doubts on this 
point—but they might have been less obtrusively 
stated in a handbook claiming to be a “definitive 
reference book.” Self-commendation aside, a basic 
flaw in the CBS guide is that the members of the 
CBS Election Unit, who are its major contributors, 
write poorly. If the CBS handbook serves any pur- 
pose whatever, it is as a Bartlett’s of familiar political 
quotations. Candidates, candidates’ wives, the press, 
and seemingly everyone from Aristotle to Admiral 
Dewey have their say. “Convention orators,” accord- 
ing to H. L. Mencken, “are plainly on furlough from 
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some home for extinct volcanoes.” With as much 
accuracy, he might have been referring to convention 
handbooks. 

The NBC Huntley-Brinkley Convention and Elec- 
tion Almanac, a sixteen-page newspaper supplement 
prepared by NBC’s advertising department, offers its 
major defect as a virtue. Avowedly commercial, it is 
almost what it claims to be: an “informative sou- 
venir.” A potpourri of facts, photographs, and illus- 
trations, it doubtless will be tossed aside after a brief 
scanning. Like the others, it deserves no better fate. 

With conventions and campaigns treated as com- 
modities, it is not surprising that these election hand- 
books sacrifice insight to random information. All 
indulge in banalities; none asks questions with mean- 
ing about the American political process or even 
about the media’s own ever-increasing role in it. 
They convincingly demonstrate that guides to fam- 
iliar election-year antics are by now unnecessary. 
One can predict hopefully that The New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, CBS, and 
NBC will be equal to the manifold news gathering 
tasks that confront them between now and Election 
Day. But their election handbooks are tasteless frost- 
ing on the political cake. 

JEROLD S. AUERBACH 


A rollicking stone 


GOOD EVENING. By Raymond Swing. Harcourt, Brace & 
World, New York. $5.95. 


For over half a century, Raymond Swing was 
likely to bob up whenever a crisis gripped the world, 
and not infrequently, as this autobiography reminds 
us, his role went beyond that of reporter and com- 
mentator. He became a participant. 

In the early years, we were close friends. He was 
the bright young city editor of the Richmond (Indi- 
ana) Item while I was its Earlham College corre- 
spondent. Prior to our entry in World War I, he 
represented the Chicago Daily News in Berlin while 
I was there for the United Press. 

The larynx that was to project the best known 
voice in the world (so it was termed in what Swing 
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describes as ‘‘a gay and maliciously inaccurate profile 
of me in The New Yorker’) got its early training 
in the choir at Oberlin College, where both of his 
parents were on the faculty. Raymond always had 
friends at the right places at the right time. At 
Oberlin, he was the first admitted to his class — and 
one of the first to leave, suspended at the end of 
freshman year. But in this instance, as usual, it came 
out pretty well in the end: years later, Oberlin gave 
its wayward freshman an honorary doctorate. 

At Richmond, he seemed to this college corre- 
spondent as brilliant and glamorous socially, as 
industrious and ambitious professionally, as he later 
proved himself to be in the presence of the German 
chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, or Sultan Mo- 
hammed V. His voice, his ingenuity, and his sur- 
passing confidence in his ability to make the broad- 
est judgments (‘“‘want of scientific thoroughness” in 
the Dardanelles, he reported from Constantinople in 
World War I, “penalized Western civilization” ) 
eventually won him, as a radio commentator, the 
status and respect accorded elder statesmen. He 
quotes a letter by George Bernard Shaw: “You may 
assure him that I always listen with special attention 
when he _ broadcasts.” He recalls walking with 
Winston Churchill in his garden, persuading Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to appoint Elmer Davis head of the 
Office of War Information, and writing, at Harry 
Hopkin’s behest, the foreign policy section of F.D.R.’s 
major campaign speech of 1944. The emoluments 
were in proportion: he reports earning $87,000 one 
year and accepts Variety’s estimate of $160,000 from 
the old Blue Network for another. Twenty-seven 
years in the newspaper business lay behind him; and, 
including his most recent stint for the Voice of Ame- 
rica, he has had twenty-seven in radio. 

I knew him as Raymond Edwards Swing, the 
Buckeye heir of intellectual ancestors. His first wife 
was a French girl. To please the second, a feminist, 
he substituted her name for Edwards and became 
Raymond Gram Swing. “Good Evening” is dedicated 
to the third, Meisung, a brilliant student in the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism which Dr. Hollington K. 
Tong and I established in Chungking in World 
War II. 

Raymond was no rolling stone; he was a rollicking 
stone, bounding uphill after every reverse. That helps 
make Good Evening good reading. While I will re- 
serve comment on his account of our early friendship 
and decades of estrangement, I can report that Ray- 
mond Swing, now ostensibly in retirement at the age 
of 77, has bobbed up once again, this time in the 
bookstalls, and that readers will enjoy the result. 

CARL W. ACKERMAN 








The wavering screens 


THE FACE ON THE CUTTING ROOM FLOOR: The Story of 
Movie and Television Censorship. By Murray Schumach. 
William Morrow and Company, New York. $6.95. 


Ever since the Supreme Court’s celebrated Miracle 
decision in 1952, movies have enjoyéd the same free- 
dom, in the eyes of the Court, that the press does 
under the First Amendment. Murray Schumach’s 
book shows, however, that not even the highest court 
in the land has been able to liberate the industry from 
its own shackles, or from those imposed upon it by 
interest groups ranging from the Roman Catholic 
Church to the NAACP. 

“The first law of censorship,” he writes in the 
opening sentence of this lively treatise, “is this: in a 
democracy, the more popular the art form, the 
greater the demands for censorship of it.” Television 
entertainment having surpassed the movies in pop- 
ularity, it is now more severely inhibited. Its pro- 
ducers, in Mr. Schumach’s view, display even more 
cowardice than the movie moguls, vis-a-vis pressure 
groups and blacklisters, are less concerned with artis- 
tic values, and operate in a miasma of timidity and 
fear characterized by one of its own as “the bland 
leading the bland.” 

Mr. Schumach, who has patroled Hollywood for 
The New York Times for many years, sees television’s 
news programs as the shining exception that should 
serve as inspiration and example. “Television jour- 
nalism came from newspapers, via radio. It there- 
fore inherited the concept of freedom of the press 
and the tradition of resistance to pressure.” 


This easy explanation overlooks the fact that radio 
news analysis frequently has been contaminated by 
sponsor pressure — less so now, perhaps, than in the 
past. If television’s record in news presentation has 
been better — and unfortunately Mr. Schumach is 
not ideally posted to make a judgment here — it may 
be largely because (1) it does less of it; and (2) 
when big stories materialize in visual form, the cam- 
eras do not lie. 

On the censorship tribulations of the movies, the 
author is more at home. The bulk of his book is taken 
up with Hollywood’s tortured struggle to expose 
bosoms, to let actors say “damn” and comport them- 
selves on camera as ordinary human beings, to em- 
ploy talented writers without telling the American 
Legion (which “blacklisted” the best of them), and 
to escape the wrath of The Legion of Decency, et al.; 
and still rake it in at the box office. Having come 
to regard some form of censorship as inevitable, he is 
inclined to regard the code of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association with some sympathy. 

This is a highly readable survey of a struggle that 
began in the first nickelodeon, and that is never- 
ending. The courts may equate the movies with the 
press, but it is just as well for freedom of the press 
that the public does not. 

LOUIS M. STARR 





The reviewers: Jerold S. Auerbach ts a lecturer in 
history at Queens College, New York. Carl W. Acker- 
man is dean emeritus of the Columbia School of 
Journalism. Louis M. Starr edits this department. 





REPORTS ON JOURNALISM 


Inside the Tunnel 


One of the most controversial television public 
affairs programs of this decade was the NBC docu- 
mentary, The Tunnel (first broadcast on December 
10, 1962), which depicted the digging and use of an 
escape route into West Berlin. In the fall, 1963, 
Television Quarterly, Reuven Frank, the program’s 
producer, described “The Making of The Tunnel.” 

Originally, NBC had planned to record life in East 
Germany after the building of The Wall and as part 
of this study to portray some of the escape routes to 


the West. After announcement of the project, the 
Berlin NBC staff was called on by some students 
connected with the organization of an underground 
escape route into East Berlin. They demanded 
$50,000 for their cooperation. Ultimately a “much 
smaller figure” served as the basis for agreement 
Digging and filming of the tunnel proceeded through 
the summer of 1962 in strictest secrecy. Because NBC 
had dealt with only one part of the group involved 
it could film only on their shift. Frank repeatedly and 
emphatically denies that NBC took any initiative in 
planning or building the tunnel. Just before the 
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escape route’s completion Frank viewed the film shot, 
was excited by what he saw, and decided to con- 
centrate on the tunnel and to discard the other parts 
of the projected documentary. 

There can be no doubt that the NBC crew per- 
formed heroically. Frank describes in detail the tech- 
nical problems they faced and overcame— re-enact- 
ment of activities before NBC entered the picture, 
filming amid arduous conditions, the need for ab- 
solute secrecy in all aspects of the operation includ- 
ing editing and the addition of narration and sound 
effects. Frank declares that in the end he was “par- 
ticularly proud in a professional and technical way.” 

When NBC released word of the project there 
were complaints that it was not in the national in- 
terest. Frank addresses himself to the most important 
of the objections, that of State Department officials 
who felt that if the NBC cameramen had been 
discovered by the East Germans, the United States 
would have been seriously compromised. Frank ad- 
mits that he “could see that someone operating from 
their premises could come to that conclusion.” But 





Gerhard Bozette in Television Quarterly 


he does not accept their premises. Rather than come 
to grips with this and other objections, he declares 
that NBC’s experience with the State Department 
and other objectors revealed to him “some of the 
painful position that the industry itself occupies in 
terms of public relations, how vulnerable it is, and 
how anyone with half a mind to can really make it 
impossible.” 

An irony of the situation lies in the fact that since 
then the government has made use of The Tunnel 
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in its overseas propaganda activities. Only recently, 
during Khrushchev’s visit to Egypt, that country’s 
cultural channel presented the program (retitled 
‘Friends’ Effort”), having been supplied it by the 
United States Information Agency. 


The Red press in America: two views 


From the realm of fantasy comes the view of 
Myron Fagan, who would have us believe that the 
Communist Conspiracy has thoroughly permeated 
American journalism. Fagan, who according to him- 
self “smashed the Communist Conspiracy in Holly- 
wood,” has now turned his attention to the press, 
which he declares “has become one of the chief tools 
of the Conspirators for the ‘brainwashing’ of the 
American people.” As national director of the Cin- 
ema Educational Guild, which is “Organized to 
Combat Communism,” his warnings are published 
in the CEG News-Bulletins, typical of which is Num- 
ber 101 (December, 1963): “‘How Our Press Brain- 
washes The American People.” 

One example Fagan relates concerns the 1961 Los 
Angeles newspaper merger, which he says left “the 
Liberal columnists” without an outlet in that area. 
Fagan asserts that “the ‘Masterminds’ just could not 
permit the people . .. in all of Southern California to 
be deprived of the ‘sage’ opinions of their self-de- 
clared ‘pundits’ — opinions which not only bolstered, 
but anchored the ‘managed news’ phase of the ‘brain- 
washing’ operations . . .” The Los Angeles publishers 
were summoned to Washington. There, according to 
Fagan, they signed up under threats and pressure 
with “The Washington Post for all the ‘Liberal’ Col- 
umnists syndicated by that malodorous outfit — and 
acquiesced to all other demands of the powers-that- 
be in our Invisible Government.” 

By contrast, a decidedly more realistic point, of 
view comes from Jimmy Breslin, a New York Herald 
Tribune columnist, who decided to find out what has 
happened to the Daily Worker. According to Breslin 
(April 9, 1964) : “The Worker, now in its 41st year, 
is in bad shape... it depends upon contributions to 
keep going.” No longer a daily, it has a mid-week 
issue (claiming 15,000 circulation) and a week-end 
edition (which supposedly sells between 22,000 and 
27,000). Breslin found the paper to be “horribly 
dull.” The reason is readily evident. The editor, 
James Jackson, told Breslin that “we don’t have any- 
body who can write stories. These theoretical heavies 

.. sit down and smash out a thing about the ‘dialec- 
tical materialism outlook.’ Now what kind of outlook 
is that?” 

DANIEL J. LEAB 


An anthology 
of fault-finding: II 


In newspaper offices across the land there appear 
occasional bulletins that pass out figurative medals 
and brickbats to staff members. Here the Review 
presents its second annual summer compilation of 
items from these internal critiques. They are drawn 
from the pioneering Winners & Sinners (The New 
York Times) , Tips and Slips (The Cleveland Press) , 
Hits @ Misses (Wilmington News and Journal) , and 
Post Script (The Washington Post). 


From Tips and Slips: 


Many of the 800 executives and clerical people 
will be transferred and some probably will be elimi- 
nated. (Man, that’s rough on people. ) 

Every minute and a half, day and night, another 
truckload of refuse is dumped on the hands of Streets 
Commissioner Harry Ziskind. 

Nailed on the rim: “Is this Anna?” a low woman’s 
voice asked. 


From Hits & Misses: 


In Germany yesterday, Mrs. Rometsch issued a 
statement to the German press agency in which she 
denied ever having improper relations with men 
other than her husband while in Washington. — 
Morning News. 

CrossING THE JoRDAN — A recent Journal story 
reported the drowning of a Marine near Camp 
LeJeune, N. C. The story started: 

“His companion said Fennell dived from the boat, 
swam away, went under and never came up.” 

The last sentence of the story said: 

“Interment will be in Mt. Zion Cemetery.” 

There was no indication in the story as to what 
would be interred in lieu of the body that never came 
up. 


From Winners & Sinners: 


Verboten. From a report of a rifle match: “But 
there are no large, dramatic movements to catch and 
hold the interest of spectators who may not shoot 
themselves.” (Aug. 28). 

HeLpFuL Hints ror HatcHet Men: A reporter 
or editor who would not dream of omitting from a 
police story the name of the hold-up suspect or the 
auto victim sometimes turns reticent when a story 
involves the name of a publication. Thus we read: 
“A news magazine implied that Chicago’s news- 
papers, among the nation’s most competitive, had 
buried the story on their inside pages” (Aug. 26). 
What news magazine? Why not give the reader this 
information? It may not be of great importance, ex- 
cept to someone closely interested, but neither is 
the fact that the guy who was knocked down by a 


Bryant's do’s and don'ts 


Attempts in the United States to correct 
newspapermen’s English have roots in an Index 
Expurgatorius devised by William Cullen Bry- 
ant, co-owner and editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post from 1829 to 1878. Below are some 
examples from the index: 


Do not misuse: 


Crime, vice, and sin as synonyms: 

Crime is a violation of a statute law of a 
particular country. 

Sin is the violation of a religious law. 

Vice is a moral wrong, not dependent upon 
the country or creed of the person. What is 
criminal may not be sinful or vicious. Murder 
is not a vicious act — unless it becomes a habit 
to murder. ‘“‘Parricide cannot become vicious, 
because a man has only one father and one 
mother.” 


Consummate, in reports of marriage cere- 
monies. 


Hon. and Esq. must not be applied to any 
American. 


Humanitarian means “one who denies the 


godhead of Christ.” 
Thud. — “Dull thud” is forbidden. 


The affix er is added to words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, ist or ize to words of Latin or Greek 
parentage, walker not walkist; telegraphist not 
telegrapher. 





truck was 32 years old. In both instances it is a matter 
of filling out the factual information. Even if a com- 
peting paper is involved, there is no need to be 
squeamish. If we have to say something favorable to 
the Herald Trib, we can take it, and if we have to say 
something unfavorable, we like to think the Trib can 
take it, too. 

That was the year that was. “Mr. Lechin was one 
of seven sons born to a Lebanese trader in the small 
town of Corcoro in 1915” (Dec. 14). 


From Post Script: 


BREAKDOWN OF THE CLICHEGRAPH MACHINE: 
Orchids to the reporter who wrote an entire story 
(Oct. 9) about Kuwait without once referring to it 
as “oil-rich Kuwait.” A large body of our readers 
had thought, in fact, that that was its full name. 

Dire StraicHts: “The world’s monetary system 
is a straight jacket, inhibiting...” (July 28). 


‘The fault-finders, however, can be ambiguous 
themselves. Tips and Slips #49, in giving the new 
names of some Cleveland hotels, prefaced the list 
with: “Tear off and paste in your drawers.” 
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LETTERS 


Who found Bobby? 


rO THE REVIEW: 
The Washington Star is proud 
of its front-runner role in the 


Bobby Baker case and_ therefore 


dismayed by the Lawrence Stern- 
Erwin Knoll story (“Outsiders’ 
Exposé”) in the spring Review. It 
gives us, in our opinion, less than 
a fair shake. 

For example, the Star was the 
first to disclose Baker's dealings 
with Mortgage Guarantee Insur- 
ance Corporation (MaGiIc), which 
formed the basis of his financial 
structure. It was also the first to 
disclose Mr. Baker’s tie-in with the 
Murchison interests of Texas. 

The Star was the first to report 
on his business dealings in South 
Carolina. It was the first to obtain 
and publish the financial state- 
ment in which he claimed a net 
worth of $2.1 million. 

It was the Star which disclosed 
that Baker and another person ac- 
tually owned 50 per cent of the 
stock in Serv-U Vending Corpora- 
tion. The Star also led in disclos- 
ing his extensive stock holdings in 
other companies. 

The Star was the first, in Wash- 
ington at least, to show Baker’s 
connection with the Teamsters in 
a land deal in Florida. It first dis- 
closed details of his involvement 
in a Florida land deal with Sena- 
tor Smathers. 

Any claim that any other paper 
first reported the stereo gift to 
President Johnson and the insur- 
ance kickback is stretching it 
pretty far. The Hearst service did 
have a paragraph about the stereo 
buried in a story the day before 
the Star published complete de- 
tails. However, the Star was the 
only paper to obtain documentary 
evidence to back up the stereo 
story and had the story written 
several days before it appeared. 
Its printing was delayed only to 
give the White House opportunity 
to comment. 

The comment in the Stern- 
Knoll article to the effect that the 
Star revised the story about the 
stereo set after a call from the 
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White House is misleading. The 
story was changed only in a couple 
of minor details. The publication 
of the story by the Star was the 
spark that really gave impetus to 
the Baker investigation. 

Finally, the Star was the first 
to obtain and publish the still un- 
released summary of the Baker 
investigation submitted by the 
Senate Rules Committee Counsel, 
Lennox P. McLendon. The sum- 
mary contains harsh criticism of 
3aker and a call for far-reaching 
reforms in the business ties of 
senators and their aides. 

That should explain why we 
feel that the Star and the two top- 
flight reporters it assigned to the 
Baker story, Paul Hope and John 
Barron, were slighted by the Stern- 
Knoll article. 

CHARLEs B. SEIs 

Assistant managing editor 

The Evening Star 


AUTHORS’ REPLY: 

Mr. Seib’s letter makes it clear 
why he is held in such loyal affec- 
tion by members of his own staff. 
It is unarguable that the Star has 
done an outstanding job in report- 
ing on the Baker case. It was cer- 
tainly not our intention to slight 
its contributions and we did cite 
several instances in which the 
Star’s reporters unravelled new 
aspects of a very complicated story. 

Nor was it our intention to com- 
pile a definitive catalogue of 
“firsts,” but rather to diagnose the 
reportorial astigmatism that af- 
flicted us all concerning Mr. 
Baker’s rich portfolio of extracur- 
ricular interests. We do not pro- 
pose to draw up such a catalogue 
in this space — other than to make 
the point that several Washington 
correspondents who covered the 
case might demur to some of the 
“firsts” claimed for the Star by Mr. 
Seib. 

For example, the Hearst Head- 
line Service also gave the White 
House an opportunity to comment 
on its Washington-datelined stereo 
story (Mr. Seib at least implies the 
contrary), which received con- 
spicuous page-one display in Bal- 
timore, San Francisco and New 
York a day prior to publication of 
the Star’s story. Also documentary 
evidence on the stereo gift — in 
the form of photostated sales and 
delivery invoices— were in the 


possession of other correspondents 
at least a week prior to publication 
of the Star’s superbly documented 
story. 

We do not wish to detract from 
Mr. Seib’s wholly justifiable pride 
in the Star’s aggressive enterprise 
once it did plunge into the story. 
We think it would be ungenerous, 
however, to ignore or to demean 
the contributions of other news- 
papers and, indeed, other media 

-notably the news magazines. 
Still, we are haunted by Senator 
Toseph Clark’s question: “Where 


have you guys been all these years?” 


Speaking of promotion 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Thanks for sending me a copy 
of the spring, 1964, issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. I 
was, of course, very much inter- 
ested in your report on the “Pro- 
motion of a parody” {in “Reports 
on Journalism” }. 

However, I suspect that you 
yourselves are using some of the 
weapons of propaganda: in pick- 
ing and choosing just those quota- 
tions that fit your premise; and in 
summing up with such an ambigu- 
ous statement as “the emphasis was 
not on truth but on effect.” 

The unwary reader will natur- 
ally assume that you mean our 
parody was not truthful. The 
readers of ICIE Reporting, to 
whom my message was directed, 
know better, I hope. Most of them 
had already read “The Desolate 
Year,” not just my report on its 
promotion. 

And speaking of promotion, we 
could hardly improve on the job 
done for Silent Spring by the pub- 
lishers and the Book of the Month 
Club! 

In case you have not yet read 
“The Desolate Year,” I attach a 
copy. It is must reading for anyone 
seeking the truth. 

Leonarp A. Paris 
Editor 


Monsanto Magazine 


For survival 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Recent news events have a les- 
son and, I think, a warning for us. 
Photographers are taking over. 


Men with sharp elbows, loud 
voices, and yards of clanking 
equipment are creating some 
events, changing others, and mak- 
ing such nuisances of themselves 
that it is becoming impossible for 
journalists to work at their job. 

SEPP — the Society for the Ex- 
termination of Press Photogra- 
phers — will change all that. 

The papal tour to the Holy Land 
last January serves as one example 
of how a news event can be turned 
into a wasteful carnival by camera- 
men. The two most vivid images 
left to me from that trip, were dis- 
turbing and embarrassing ones: 
the Arab Legionnaires in Jerusa- 
lem slashing the photographers 
into retreat with long palm fronds, 
and the cameramen splashing 
through the Sea of Galilee beseech- 
ing a benediction of the Pope so he 
would look at their cameras. 

SEPP’s first step must be to re- 
educate the public figures who 
think that the man who carries the 
most spectacular equipment some- 
how matters the most. They must 
be reminded that elaborate de- 
vices are usually intended as sub- 
stitutes for skill, or intelligence. 

SEPP does not think there is any 
hope in trying to reform the cam- 
eramen. I once tried to explain to 
a photographer, with two simple 
circles drawn in the dust, that ten 
men would be able to get good 
pictures if they all agreed to stay 
back at least ten feet from their 
subject. Only two photographers, 
on the other hand, would be able 
to get even inferior pictures if 
everybody insisted on crowding in. 
He nodded and I thought he un- 
derstood. But when things began 
happening, he instinctively bolted 
forward to lead the jostling. 

The tyranny of photography, 
built in part on the vanity of pub- 
lic figures, is such that it seriously 
threatens all journalism. States- 
men may eventually go into hiding 

—are doing so already — except 
for staged events. Real events 
would take place only in those dark 
reaches where fast film and a 
strong flash can’t reach. 

In answer to these threats, 
SEPP’s policy would be: 

Ban all flash and flood lighting. 
With modern high-speed films and 
fast lenses, flashes and floods are 
not necessary. They only distract. 


Keep all photographers farther 
than 15 feet from any public event 
(we’re open to negotiating on the 
distance, but not the principle). 

And, finally, force all photog- 
raphers to work in carefully reg- 
ulated pools. All cameramen 
would have to drop their names 
in a hat before a scheduled event. 
One tenth of them, not to exceed 
five in number, actually would be 
permitted to take pictures. 

Admittedly, it wouldn’t be plea- 
sant to be a photographer when 
SEPP takes over. But, then, I 
wouldn’t want tojbe a human be- 
ing when the phétographers take 
over and that is the real danger. 


Jim ANDERSON 
Westinghouse Broadcasting 
London 


Speaking of prizes 


TO THE REVIEW: 

After “Honors for All’”—pages 
48 and 49 of the spring issue of the 
Review — will the Review begin 
an attempt to eliminate the Pulit- 
zer Prizes? 

Murray Powers 
Managing editor 
Akron Beacon Journal 


EDITOR’S REPLY: 

Mr. Powers asks, apparently, 
because the Review is published 
and the Pulitzer Prizes are admin- 
istered by the same _ institution. 
The answer to his question is no 
in this case, because the feature in 
question was not dealing with the 
merits of individual prizes but 
with the debasement of all by over- 
crowding. 


Why be boring? 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Leaf through the women’s pages 
of a dozen newspapers and you will 
see the typical mold into which 
most of these sections have solid- 
ified. Two pages, or perhaps three, 
filled with chronicles of the wed- 
dings and engagements of local 
girls and accounts of garden club 
meetings; a few recipes, a fashion 
photograph, perhaps a frothy fea- 
ture on a local woman’s’ sea shell 
collection, and reams of ‘“‘canned” 


material from public relations con- 
cerns or syndicates. 

At a workshop for women’s edi- 
tors conducted by the Missouri 
School of Journalism I heard the 
same complaints time and again 
from persons from all parts of the 
country. 

‘My managing editor won’t let 
me do anything new. All he wants 
is the same old society notes.” 

‘My paper won’t give me the 
staff to put out anything but a 
second-rate section.” 

‘My city editor insists we keep 
the clubwomen happy. We have to 
run pictures of every set of officers 
from the DAR to the WCTU.” 

Many of these editors are women 
of talent and imagination. Their 
jobs are a continual battle to im- 
prove the quality of the pages they 
were hired to edit. A few will suc- 
ceed. Most will give up the frus- 
trating fight as a lost cause. 

Somewhere along the line, the 
publishers have lost sight of their 
women readers. They seem to ig- 
nore the statistics: A record num- 
ber of women are enrolling in 
colleges or getting some kind of 
education past the high school 
level. Women are becoming most 
active in civic life, in politics and 
in education. They are becoming 
more aware of the wide world that 
exists outside their tight little fam- 
ily circles. These women are not 
going to be content with trivia. 

What they will read, and avidly, 
is being demonstrated by news- 
papers where the women’s section 
is regarded as an integral part of 
the paper’s news presentation. 

In any community there are 
problems that are of vital concern 
to women. These are the things 
that women’s page staffs should be 
entouraged to explore. To do this, 
women’s page editors must be 
competent journalists who are 
given the staff and the encourage- 
ment, to do a professional job. It is 
high time for the beige-lace and 
cotton-candy world of the women’s 
page to go the way of its contem- 
poraries — the whalebone corset 
aud smelling salts. 

Cary Rivers Lupo 
Washington 
Mrs. Lupo was formerly women’s 
editor at the Middletown (N.Y.) 
Times-Herald Record. 
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the lower case Misheard ; 
MAR aie in Washington Senator Barry Goldwater gave 
the back of his political hand 
today to Richard M. Nixon, say- 
ing “he’s sounding more like 
Harold Stassen every day.” 
The conservative Ari 





A New York Times re- 

porter heard one quo- 

tation from Senator 
The unmentionable Barry Goldwater. 
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with a compromise nominee. Guess 
who. Said Goldwater, in about as scath- 
ing a comment as one Republican can 
make about another: “Nixon is sound- 
ing more like Harold Stassen every day.” 
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The Texas right-wing woman became celebrated in 
1953 when the Houston Post published a long series of 
articles on an organization called the Minute Women. 
Written by the late Ralph O'Leary, the serics was later 
picked up by Time and other national magazines. It 
was a courageous series for the Post to publish, since 
most of the women O'Leary was writing about were ac- 
tual or potential customers of the newspaper's adver- 
tisers. While the national comment was probably advan- 
tagcous to the newspaper, local protests were certainly 
damaging. 














Time Magazine agreed 
with the Times. 




















No good news in Syracuse 


It was disaster day on the front page 
of the Herald-Journal for June 30: 
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Space phenomenon 










When the Soviet space woman gave birth to a 
daughter on June 10, the story in the New York 
Journal-American included the fu.!owing information: 




























are well, Tass said. 
Usually reliable sources said 
the baby weighed 300 kilograms 
100 grams, nearly 7 pounds. 
Valentina and Nikolayev were 





























Shipsand Planes Navy 
Scan Bermuda Area Planes 
‘For 12U.S. Airmen Collide 






Let’s see now, if one kilogram equals 2.204 Ibs.... 
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Phantom story 


On May 26, 1964, the Chicago Tribune banner was: 


FLIES AID TO CASTRO FOES 





The story was a first-person account by one ‘‘Manuel 
Fernandez,’’ who had told the Pompano Beach (Florida) 
Sun-Sentinel that he had flown on a plane that had 
dropped hospital supplies to guerrillas in Cuba, eluding 
Cuban and American radar. On May 27, the Tribune again 
put the story on page one: 


U.S. ADMITS /PLANE SLIPS/THRU RADAR 





This was a staff-written story out of Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. The headline was inaccurate; the Navy and Air 
Force had merely denied knowledge of the flight. The 
story was on the front page a third time on June 2. 
On June 5, the following headline appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times: 


Airdrop Over / Cuba a Hoax, / Pentagon Says 





The story, which also appeared in other papers, told of 
a Frank Fiorini who had admitted planting the story of 
the flight with the Ft. Lauderdale and Pompano Beach 
papers as a publicity stunt for a Cuban exile group. No 
such story appeared in the Chicago Tribune. So far as 
the Tribune’s readers are concerned, the story ended on 
June 2. 

P.S. Was it really a hoax? The managing editor of the 
Ft. Lauderdale News says he stands by the story: ‘‘We 
know the flight was made but are unable to prove it.” 
But a Miami editor queried by the Review writes: ‘‘My 
information is that Operation Phantom was a hoax.” 


Periscope dented again 


Item from ‘‘Periscope’’ section of Newsweek, dated June 
4 and distributed in week of May 25: 


POLITICAL PIPELINE 


GOP National Headquarters 
The Republicans are still searching for a man to 
deliver the keynote speech at their July con- 


vention. A trial balloon for Minnesota party 
chief, St. Paul lawyer Robert Forsythe, col- 
lapsed. Oregon’s Gov. Mark Hatfield bowed out. 
New name on the list: Ohio congressman (and 
Senate hopeful) Robert A. Taft Jr. 





Headline in Minneapolis Morning Tribune (and others), 
May 26: 


Oregon's Hatfield 
Picked to Keynote 
GOP Convention 


Midgets’ return 









A year ago, this department 
noted how little people were 
monopolizing swimming- 
pool ads. This summer they 
are back again, as can be 
seen in the illustration here 
from the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot of a pool 8 feet across 
and 20 inches high. The 
silhouetted man is drawn 
to the same scale. He is 
5 feet 6 inches. 
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